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LOW HEAT BUILD-UP AND 
MORE TIRE MILEAGE 





long curing. 


tear, at elevated temperatures. 





ADVANTAGES OF 2-MT OVER THIAZOLES AS SHOWN IN TIRE VULCANIZATES 


Rubber stocks accelerated with 2-MT exhibit the following good qualities: 


1. Exceptionally low heat build-up. 
2. Practically no tendency to revert and exhibit other undesirable effects of 


3. Excellent resistance to heat and aging. 
4. Extraordinary retention of tensile strength, extensibility and resistance to 


5. Conspicuous resistance to flex cracking. 








Data accumulated from laboratory, 
plant and road tests prove beyond a 
doubt that the exceptional quality 
imparted by 2-MT to natural rubber 
compounds results in vastly improved 
truck tire performance. The outstand- 
ing advantages of 2-MT are the low 
heat build-up and the remarkable 
heat and age resistance that it im- 
parts to stocks without resorting to 
low sulfur ratios. All of these plus 
values can be translated into higher 
mileage and longer life for your tires. 

Accelerator 2-MT (thiazoline) 
shows advantages over MBT (thia- 
zole) similar to those which the thia- 
zoles provided over earlier types of 
accelerators. 

The structural formula of 2-MT 
shown above reveals some relation- 
ship to mercapto benzo thiazole, but 
in its behavior the following favor- 
able differences will be observed: 
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1. At vuleanizing temperatures be- 
low 267°F. its speed and strength 
are equal but at higher tempera- 
tures it is a slightly stronger and 
faster accelerator. 

2. The modulus curve of stocks ac- 
celerated with straight 2-MT is 
slightly steeper. However, when 
the 2-MT is activated with a 
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guanidine or an aldehyde amine, 
the modulus curve is flatter. 

3. 2-MT is less acidic than MBT. 
Consequently it can be activated 
with guanidines or aldehyde am- 
ines with greater safety at proc- 
essing temperatures. 

4. Also because 2-MT is less acidic, 
the use of Retarder W or other or- 
ganic acidssuch as stearic acid has 
greater retarding effect at proc- 
essing temperatures. However, at 
vulcanizing temperatures (above 
267°F.) this action is reversed and 
Retarder W activatesacceleration. 

Although rubber compounds having 

the most desirable physical qualities 

will be obtained by the use of 2-MT 
without secondary acceleration, ac- 
tivation with a guanidine or with an 
aldehyde amine such as Accelerator 
808 results in faster cures. 
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Parts made from HYCAR sy nthetic We have developed more than 5000 
rubber have 50% greater abrasion re- recipes for HYCAR compounds — 
sistance than parts made from natural each compound engineered to do a 
rubber. That means they'll last longer, certain job. If you're looking for : 
give more dependable performance rubber parts that will give long life, 2. HIGH E—vp to 250° 
in the most severe service, and save dependability, and economical en tencti —_— 

: : ° = 3. ABRASION pESISTANCE—50% greater thon 
maintenance and replacement time: operation, specify HYCAR. natural rubber 

But that’s only one of HYCAR's Ask your supplier for parts made res. 
unusual and valuable properties. Ex- from HYCAR. Test them in your 5. Low TEMPERATURE 
amine the list in the box at the right. ow® applications, difficult oF 6. UGHT WEIGHT —15%, te 25% lighter thon 
Think of these properties in terms of routine. You'll learn for yourself that Lay other syathetic rubbert 
your requirements of rubber parts- it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- 
Realize that these properties may be time, dependable performance. For 
had in an almost limitless number of more information, please write 
combinations, each designed to meet Department HB-11,5- F. Goodrich 
the specific service conditions of the Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
finished part. Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR®. 
RESISTANCE — insuring dimer” 


4. MINIMUM comp FLOW—eve" ot elevated 


FLEXIBILITY — down to 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company «= 
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PHILBLACK-O 
THROWS ABRASION FOR A LOSS! 


Look at that little guy . . . Philblack-O! A triple-threat star . . . a black marvel. One 
of the rubber industry’s selections for All-American! 


Watch him . . . TACKLE the toughest abrasion jobs . . . BLOCK cut and crack 
growth . . . PASS for long gains with good flex life . . . SCORE with easy processing 
. KICK that extra point with low heat build-up. 


Send for a trial order today. Give him a position in your rubber products and 


make him the star in your line-up. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack “Qa Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN ' BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Photo courtesy Brown Citrus Fruit Machinery Co. 


Juice cups molded by Kirkhill Rubber Co, 


A Squeegee that benefits everyone 


Loops of vitamin-rich juice are 
F whirled from ripe oranges by this 
automatic Citrus Juice Extractor. 

The squeeze is on the orange halves 
as they are gripped and firmly pressed 
against whirling metal cones by cups 
made from a compound of Geon poly- 
vinyl resin and Hycar American rubber. 

Because this composite material is 
unaffected by fruit oils, acids, moisture, 
because it is impervious to contamina- 
tion, because the cups made from it 
perfectly perform their gripping func- 
tion despite variation in the size of 
fruit, important benefits result. 

Ripe fruit is fully utilized, waste 
prevented, a healthful food product is 
available on your grocer’s shelves at 
modest price, the owners of the ma- 


chine have substantially reduced the 
cost of maintenance and operation. 

Geon polyvinyl resins and Hycar 
American rubber are materials for 
which new cost-saving, problem-solv- 
ing uses are discovered almost daily. 
Molded, calendered, cast, or used as 
impregnants for fibres and fabrics, 
their versatility may contribute im- 
portantly to the product you make and 
to articles you use daily. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
makes no finished products from Geon 
or from any other raw material. How- 
ever, we will be glad to work with you 
on any special problems of application. 
We are particularly interested in devel- 
oping new end uses for these materials. 
For more information please write 
Department R-11, B. F. Goodrich 


Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





Hycar 


Reg US. Pat. OF 


Amami Ry fher 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-11 


“” vi N F 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....:2::2...... 
“ ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Production Speed with Zuality 
Top production speed consistent with quality is always the 


/ JR. watchword of rubber processors. 





Vi Pee ; 
Ea % J Mt. Vernon fabrics—better, tougher, more uniform than ever 


s —are the answer to exacting production demands. Choice 










grades of cotton uniformly spun and woven into Mt. Vernon 
fabrics result in uniform absorption, strength, toughness and 
resiliency—easier, faster calendaring. For speed with quality 


—specify Mt. Vernon fabrics. 

















uniformity makes 
the big difference 


TURNER HALSEY 


>MPANY 
ye) <> a) 

= fj — 
/ / 


40 WORTH ST * NEW YORK 


CAGO ©. ATLANTA .* BALTIMORE .* BOSTON .*. LOS ANGELES .*. AKRON 
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HE above photo and chart show how effectively 
f prtes and synthetic stocks can be stiffened 
with PLIOLITE S-6. This superlative reinforcing agent 
serves admirably in those applications where the 
inherent toughness of a well reinforced rabber 
stock is needed along with added stiffness. Because 
of its excellent reinforcing qualities, PLIOLITE $-6 
makes possible such items in a wide range of colors. 
In addition, PLIOLITE S-6 gives you these other im- 
portant advantages: 


It improves tensile, elongation and tear, gives addi- 
tional reinforcement to black stocks. 


Increases hardness without overloading or over- 
curing. Increases flex life. 


You will find PLIOLITE S-6 to be highly satisfactory 
for all compounds needing a light-color, low-gravity 
stock of 70-95 durometer hardness with good proc- 
essing characteristics and moldability. Available 
as a powder for your own mixing, or in master 
batches in whatever synthetic you select. For com- 
plete information and sample, write: Goodyear, 
Chemical Products Division, Plastics and Coatings 
Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 
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300% Stress, PSI 





Chart shows the stiffening effect of PLIOLITE $-6 on 
notural rubber-and a variety of synthetic rubbers 
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Pliolite-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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No Adhesive Works Under Tougher Conditions 


than BOSTIK does here 


THROUGH ' FLYING GROUND TEMPERATURES 
WET WEATHER \ TEMPERATURES AS HIGH AS + 140 F 
\AS LOW AS 40 BELOW \ 
ZERO 


UP TO 1350 R.P.M 








American Airlines has used BOSTIK 
Customized Adhesives for ten years. This 
company rates as their most important 
BOSTIK application the bonding of syn- 
thetic rubber deicer boots to aluminum 


alloy propeller blades. 
Conditions are frequently rugged. Fly- 


ing temperatures often drop to 40 degrees 


Says Mr. Everett Carlson, (right), General Foreman of American's 


below zero, with ground temperatures Engine Overhaul Department: “BOSTIK Customized Adhesives have 
been extremely effective in our work ... BOSTIK actually outwears 


ranging as high as 140 degrees Fahrenheit. the deicer boot itself! It’s easy to apply, sets quickly. We can send a 
plane into the air within 30 minutes after application.” 


Propellers whirl up to 1350 r.p.m. 
—and the weather's often wet. 





There’s a BOSTIK Customized Adhesive that will bond any 
material to any material in any combination. Bring your 
bonding problem to B. B. 

Write for full information today ask for BB CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Viswe eno twrt BOSTIK 


Customized Adhesives 
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Tank Car Shipments mean— 
e Savings up to 8 per cent in material costs 


* Lower Handling Costs—no drums to handle or 
empties to return 


¢ More uniform quality 
¢ Greater safety during shipment in cold weather 


Tank car shipments of your regular tire cord dipping Dis- 
persites* are now available as well as a complete line of 
new Dispersite*-Latex mixes ready for use. 


We will gladly supply a complete engineering and tech- 
nical service to insure proper installation of equipment and 
use of the best handling methods in your own plant, based 
on installations of proven value. Write or call your nearest 
Naugatuck Chemical Branch office for details. 





NOW AVAILABLE 





Tank Car Shipments 
of Dispersite* for 
cotton, rayon and 


nylon tire cord 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Dies : 
OOsom of Uniled Saf, 


a y 
athe, Company 


NAUGATUCK. CONNECTiCyT 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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@ 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, in every coun- 
try in the world, Schrader Products are serving 
the transportation industry, the motoring and 
bicycling public, and the farmer. 

The motor freight that rolls along the Alaskan 
Highway, the taxi that chugs up the Khyber Pass, 
the plane that soars over the Andes, and the 
tractor that pulls the plow across our own coun- 
try’s far-flung acreage all depend on Schrader 
precision-engineered valves and accessories for 
top tire performance and economical operation. 


ONE SOURCE 





Vaive Caps 





Tire Valves 


Valve Cores 


Schrader ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


Air Pressure Gauges 


= 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 





NIGHT AND DAY THEY’RE ON THE WAY 
dj ACROSS THE WORLD.... 


Scientifically- built Schrader Cores make tire 
valves absolutely air-tight under every operating 
condition . . . and neither the incessant pounding 
of a truck tire over rocky terrain nor the sudden 
impact of a plane’s tire on the concrete runway can 
budge a Schrader Cap once it’s put on finger-tight. 

Similarly, the accuracy of Schrader Gauges, the 
efficiency of Schrader Vulcanizers, the durability 
of all other Schrader Tire Valve Tools and Equip- 
ment have won the respect and admiration of 
jobbers, dealers and users alike. 










oS 


can? Spark Plug Pumps 


Vulcanizers 





ORIGINATORS OF THE COMPARATIVE AIR LOSS SYSTEM FOR FLAT TIRE PREVENTION 
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Butaprene fA A 


GIVES POSITIVE SEALING 
in SR-6 and SR-10 


VOLUME CHANGE 
70 HRS. @ 80°F. 


SR-10 + 2.86% 
SR-6 + 38.00% 


DUROMETER 53 






Looune for a rubber that will 
; give you a positive seal in either 
aliphatic or aromatic fuels? Then 
specify Butaprene NAA. You get 
a positive volume change that 
assures a tight fuel system regardless 
of the type fuel used. Yet Butaprene 
NAA gives long, dependable per- 
formance because of its high fuel 




















FORMULA 













resistance. aa 
: cata and 1 
Positive sealing is just another nat ee il iin «uni 100 
plus feature of the Butaprene N Medium The 5 
e e 5 Zine Oxide eee steers 668490 COO CF 
polymers that helps simplify your ee ohare 
compounding problems. The saad Disulfide Wi. cdde duet 3 
Butaprene technical staff will be Sostiaahash ta i Rea see 3 






glad to work with you on any 
problem involving the use of 
Butaprene N elastomers in either NORMAL PHYSICAL aaiae 
latex or solid form. Simply write Slab Cures 20’ x 312'F. 
Xylos Rubber Company, Distrib- Tensile pel oo... scccccessceees 
utors, Akron 1, Ohio. Elongation % 
Durometer A 















Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
; every Monday evening over NBC 








Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


BUTAPRENE N | 


” Firestone 


AMERICA’S «ose VERSATILE ELASTOMER 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 






WEALTH OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 
IMMENSE COAL RESERVES 
LARGE LUMBER PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER 
ABUNDANT LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE WOOL CLIP 

VARIED AGRICULTURE 
TREMENDOUS WHEAT YIELD 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
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KE own as the “Treasure State,” Montana 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- 
tial to industrial production. Among the 
many metallic minerals are silver, copper, 
lead, manganese, chromium and molybde- 
num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the 


state's cities are supplied with natural gas. 


Montana is a top producer of cattle and 
sheep, the annual sheep production being 
approximately two million head with a 


wool clip of great value. In agriculture, 


wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar 





Ps 


beets, potatoes, together with other vegeta- 
bles, are grown on its farms. There are 
many thousand acres of forests, principally 


pine. 


The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
the heart of the great mining area, and West 
Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 


the famous Yellowstone National Park. 


Montana welcomes new industry. It has the 
space, materials, facilities and manpower 
to encourage firms seeking new locations. 
Additional advantages are good living con- 
ditions, an excellent educational system 


and scenic beauty. 


* Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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g Boy a look at the chart at the right. 
It’s a composite of a series of produc- 
tion tests on inner tube stock made on a 
10” rubber strainer at the plant of a well- 
known tire manufacturer. 

It shows, more clearly than we could 
ever tell you, how dirty strainer screens re- 
duce output and raise power consumption. 

The solid line represents production in 
pounds per hour; the broken line is horse- 
power rating. 

With clean screens, at the start of the run, 
note that output is at the rate of approxi- 
mately 4800 Ibs. per hour with about 67 
HP required. Then note how at the end of 
5 hours, production has been cut to only 
1500 Ibs., while power consumption has 
soared to about 115 HP. 

Screens must be changed, and changed 
often, if production is to be kept on an 
efficient basis. And the key to frequent 
screen changes is ease in which they can 
be changed. 


Screen changes that take from five to ten 















TESTS SHOW HOW CLOGGED 
STRAINER SCREENS CHOKE 
OUTPUT, BOOST HP RATINGS 



























































10” STRAINER TEST 
PRODUCTION POUNDS PER HOR —— HORSE POWER (H.2) — — = 
4 

POUNDS | HORSE 

PER POWER 

on 1 180 

4 
7000 110 a 
L = 
6000 | 100 an ot 
-f 
Y 
5000 | 90 Pa ad 
* 
See "4 
a“ 
4000 80 
7 
"4 
a“ 
3000 | 7o e i a 
- fi 
2000 | 60 Pig: 
1000 | 50 
40 
THR 2 HRS 3 HRS 4HRs S HRS 





minutes and more with old type strainer 
heads can now be made in less than a 
minute. 

With the new clamp-type, quick opening 
NRM strainer head you can convert your 
present strainer equipment to this great time- 
saving feature, and make other savings too. 

Send us a description of your strainer 
equipment and we will give you complete 
information on how you can convert to 
money-saving NRM strainer heads. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 


California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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HOW MANY rubber articles in this picture? That’s a game you could play 
almost anywhere, for rubber is an ever-present part of our living. To adapt rubber 
for its varied applications, the rubber industry relies heavily upon chemicals, like 
CUMAR* resin, which are supplied by BARRETT. 
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HOW BARRETT SERVES THE RUGBER INDUSTRY. BARRETT CUMAR’ resin and more 

than a score of other BARRETT Rubber Compounding Materials are widely used by the THE BARRETT DIVISION 
rubber industry to impart desired degrees of hardness, softness, elasticity, wear resistance ALLIGO CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

or other characteristics to natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber You benefit from their 

use in automobile tires and tubes. garden hose and rubber footwear, gloves, wire insulation, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
friction tape, adhesives and hundreds of other items in daily life. Helping American indus- 

try in basic ways has made Barrett ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES. 





BARRETT RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


CARBONEX* Rubber Softener and Extender... CARBONEX*S Rubber Softener and Extender... CUMAR* Paracoumarone-indene Resin... 
BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil...BARDOL*B Rubber Compounding Oil...DISPERSING OJL No. 10...B.R.H.* No. 2 Rubber Reclaiming 
Oil...B.R.S. No. 700 Rubber Softener...B.R.T.* No. 3 Rubber Reclaiming Oil and Soturant...B.R.T.* No. 4 Rubber Reclaiming Oil...B.R.T.* 
No. 7 Rubber Softener... B.R.V.* Rubber Softener...B.R.C.* No. 20 Rubber Plasticizer and Extender...RESIN “C”* Coal-tar Resin... 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE...PHENOL...CRESYLIC ACID...BENZOL...TOLUOL...AMMONIA. #Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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UNTIFOR 


CONSISTENT 





DEPENDABL 





. LNG NG MEL EL ALTO 


“We have standardized 
on 


CLIMCO 
PROCESSING 





® Many leading rubber firms have the life of your liners, preserve the 
their liners Climco Processed because tackiness of the stock, help maintain 


it speeds production by ending stock 
adhesions. Climco Processing insures 
perfect separation of stock and liner — 


gauges, enlarge latitude in compound- 
ing, eliminate lint and ravelings and 


facilitate horizontal storage. 


“i Wt saving time and re- 
Seat) ducing expensive Take advantage of our twenty-five 
stock losses. years’ experience in this field. Let 
Climco Processed Climco Processing help you get more 


Liners g increase efficient use from your liners. | 


INFORMATIVE, 
ILLUSTRATED THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


BOOKLET ON 5508 Maurice Avenue «+ Gyatens * Ohio, U.S. A. 
REQUEST Cable Address: “BLUELINER 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 
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SUBJECT: 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


ha Me ho) 3) Get 4 ce), Be ot lier Vclome me -lebhafe), | 








SUBJECT: 








RESEARICH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 





PRODUCT CONT 


Partial view of the automatic and continuous weighing mechanism 
for the furnace charge This charge, consisting of accurately 

roportioned amounts of sintered ore and coke, is fed into a pre- 
Eoates prior to smelting in our patented electro-thermic furnaces 


L Byars CONTROL is exercised in every step of production.” Applied to the 
manufacture of ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDE, this assurance is taken for granted 


by consumers of our product—for they are familiar with its exceptional purity and uniformity. 
Compared to the highly complex equipment employed in our product-control laboratories, 

the weighing mechanism shown above may seem relatively simple. However, it is an important 
link in a long chain of control devices extending from our New York State zinc mines through 
our Josephtown, Pa., smelter. This unity of control—from ore to finished product—makes it 
possible to maintain the high standards of quality for which ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC 
OXIDES are recognized throughout the consuming industries. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE ¢« NEW YORK 17 «© Eldorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania ST Ae) > 
. Lead-free 


ZINC OXIDE 





KINDS 
OF EXTRUSION 


EXPERTS... 


Bach type of rubber extrusion 
machine produced by Farrel-Birmingham is 
an expert in its own field . . . a mechanized 
specialist in its particular sphere of operation 
in the rubber industry. 

Into these units Farrel-Birmingham engi- 
neers have developed the most efficient 
applications of the single basic operating 
principle (mastication and extrusion by screw 
action) and have skillfully “designed in” the 
special features and construction to best suit 
each machine for its particular processing 
purpose. 

For extrusion equipment of proven ability, 
built to provide maximum efficiency and 
long, trouble-free service . . . “experts” that 
will fit into your production picture of profit- 
able operation. . . call on Farrel-Birmingham. 

Further information about the machines 
illustrated or other F-B rubber processing 
equipment will be furnished on request. 

FB-353 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Akron, Chicago, Les Angeles, Tulsa, Houston. 


TUBING and STRAINING 
MACHINES in é 8 8 


The exclusive roller 


output and produces rubber 


of greater density and uniformity 


Shape of extruded product can be varie 


by changing die head 


PELLETIZERS in’ 1 i) and 20 
for producing free flowing rubber pe 
7 en hit al dala lal: Med 4°lallaalla*iimalelal?. 


storage, and quicker processing 


eco) J010), ma 1a SOGl a Bee! s 
8 '/, 12 15 ro lal> my ae) 
and a 3 aboratory size 
rubber and continuous m 


of plastics 


OTHER EXTRUDING MACHINES 
sizes from 6 20 
applications in proce 
Lorager machine 
from Banbury 


Thal) 
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HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 





NO DUST... 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC js particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


a 
BEAL | | COMPANY 





Chemical - Manuf Lhe Mitte (0 


97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON, pecleiors 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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’ Fa, S 
LLETEX 
Leading SRF Black 


For 
Non Cracking 


Flexible 
Long Wearing 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 

















TEX en 2 NEW YORK, N. Y. Ey 
<{i[> GUYMON, OKLA AKRON, OHIO 
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A COMPARISON OF ANTIOXIDANTS in A 
a Natural Rubber Tread Type Recipe 





Com- Com- Com- 

pound pound pound 
No. No. No. 

1915 A 1915 B 1915C 

No. 1 Smoked Sheet 100 100 100 
EPC Black 50 50 50 
Zinc Oxide 5 5 5 
Sulfur 3 3 3 
E1-Sixty 0.45 0.45 0.45 
Santocure 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Resinex L-4 2 2 2 
Stearic Acid 3 3 3 

Pheny|-beta- 

Naphthylamine Nae er l 
PDA-10 <r l va 


The test specimens were cured at 287° and 


tested at RT before and after ageing 96 hours, The Best Protection Against 


Oxygen Bomb at 70° C-300 Ibs. . - p 
Heat Deterioration 
° 
UNAGED e Flex Cracking 
Time Modulus Ult. Ult. a 
of Cure at 300% Tensile Elong. * Oxygen Aging 
Compound 30 min. 1200 3700 603 
No. 1915 A 40 min. 1330 377 580 
(Control) 60 min. 1540 3930 563 
PRICE SCHEDULE 
Compound 30 min. 1120 3840 623 
No.1915B 40min. 1300 4150 620 100 to 1,999 Ibs. $0.42 per lb. 
(1% PDA-10) 60min. 1490 4210 610 2,000 to 9,999 Ibs. 0.40 per lb. 
Compound 30 min. 1090 3690 620 CONTRACT PRICES for equal monthly or 
No. 1915 C 40min. 1310 4030 613 quarterly shipments. 
1% PBNA) 60min. 1400 3980 607 10,000 to 29,999 Ibs. $0.39 per lb 
30,000 to 99,999 lbs. 0.38 per lb. 
100,000 Ibs. u 0.37 
AGED Pp . 37 per lb. 
Add. le per Ib. for West Coast. 

Compound 30 min. 730 660 287 T “wae ‘eataht : : 
No to1s A p= beg see ane Terms: 1-10 net 30. Freight allowed. 
(Control) 60 min. Sant 550 210 
Compound 30 min. 1200 2070 480 FOR TOP FORMANCE PER POUND AND 


Neko) Siam 188 8S 3 | FOR PREMIUM PERFORMANCE PER DOLLAR 
ALWAYS SPECIFY PDA-10 


Compound 30 min. 1110 1830 463 
No. 1915 C 40 min. 270 1970 453 
(1% PBNA) 60 min. 1350 1930 423 





Cc @) U iz  @] N (Attach to Business Letterhead) 
Benson Process Engineering Co., Eden, N.Y. 





Please send sample to:— 

NAME rs aa 
TITLE - wee 
FIRM NAME _ cura 
ADDRESS_____ ; athcneticaiia tila a 
os a |e —_STATE =— se 
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HAR WICLSIAND RD 
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STANTONE MASTERBATCH presents compounding 
colors in a mew way . . . Concentrated color dispersed in a 
quickly compatible thermo-plastic medium — standardized 
in color intensity. With STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
finished products never vary in color density or hue. Mills 
may be changed from one color batch to another without 
intermediate cleaning . . . STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
Colors save costly experimentation, so often necessary with 
dry pigments due to natural variations in color intensity. 
STANTONE MASTERBATCH Colors make color com- 
pounding mathematically accurate in matching correct 
color specifications . . . Many manufacturers today are 
adopting STANTONE MASTERBATCH COLORS for 
better coloring, greater color-compounding efficiency and 
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& FEBRUARY 
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- GLYCERIZED 


LUBRICANT 


Se u perlative Dip 


for hot rubber slabs to prevent adhesion when piled . . . banishes dust 











nuisance by replacing soapstone, talc . . . prevents sticking during cure 
of extrusions, tubing when coiled on flat pan . . . excellent lubricant for 
molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums, etc. . . . washing, finishing inner 
tubes, etc.; imparts satiny finish . . . ideal for processing insulated wire, 
cable . . . truly versatile lubricant for natural, reclaim or synthetic rub- 


bers. () 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


RUBBEROL ano SYNTHOL 






AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENS EKE J a 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 
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HAVE YOU TRIEO- 


INDONEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


plasticizers 


As partial substitutes for ester plasticizers in Hycar 








Se oe eee ee ee 100 100 
a eee ee 40 75 100 
Ae a er es ee 5 5 5 
Stearic acid oe oe te im * 1 1 1 
Benzothiazyl disulfide . . . . . . 1.5 1.8 1.5 
Pea <. 2 See « eo Rees 2 15 1.5 
Dibutyl phthalate . ..... . 30 15 15 
“apeeeee «Geek lw Oe le 20 10 10 
‘ cS ee ee ee ee ee 2 2 2 
eS whe ke ch oS ae 2 2 2 
203.5 213.0 238.0 


Hardness (50 min. cure 316°F.) 40 55 64 


@ These compounds show good plasticization and compatibility. Their 
general properties and oil resistance are suitable for many applica- 
tions. The two harder compounds are suitable for extrusion. Circular 
No. 13-14 gives detailed results. 









— 
_ Y Check the circulars 
t and clip the list 
ead. Mail to: 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (noiana) 


| Chemical Products Department 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 


asad etal 


to your letterh 








General results obtainable with “INDONEX” Plasticizers in natural and synthetic 
rubbers have been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific 


applications of “INDONEX” are discussed in the following Circulars: 


C) 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds ([] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Compounds ([] 13-3—Neoprene Compounds 


[) 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds [] 13-5— Footwear & Heel Compounds 
[) 13-6—Camel Back [) 13-7—Motor Mount & Bumper Compounds 
[) 13-8 — Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds [) 13-9—GR-S Packing Compounds 
[] 13-10—Hose Compounds [] 13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 


13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods "] 13-13—Neoprene Mechanical Goods 
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Announcement 












e We beg to announce that MOORE & 
MUNGER have changed the name of 
their Clay Department to P. W. MARTIN 
GORDON CLAYS, INC., which incorpor- 
ation took effect as of August Ist, 1947. 







e With this incorporation, there has 
been no change in the personnel or 
any change in their sales policy or pro- 
ducts for the sale of BUCA, CATALPO, 
PIGMENT 33, WHITETEX, AND SYN- 
THETIC 100 (Polyisobutylene produced 
by Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) 


e Our Mr. E. W. Schwartz will be tech- 
nical sales representative as formerly 
along with Mr. W. H. Shields. 












e We hope to have your continued use 
of our products. 














P. W. MARTIN GORDON CLAYS 


INCORPORATED 
33 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO MOORE & MUNGER'S DOMESTIC CLAYS DEPARTMENT 
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Newest member of the R. D. Wood ‘‘Press 
Family” is this Two-Opening Multiple 
Cylinder Type Hydraulic Steam Platen 
Press. Designed for vulcanizing and curing 
rubber composition sheet packing, or floor 
tile; also, with the addition of stretching 
and clamping units, adaptable for vulcan- 


izing rubber belting. 


Top and bottom platen members are of 
sectional construction. The one-piece mov- 


ing platen is made from open hearth steel 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE « ACCUS 





ELTING 






casting, with movement guided to assure 
the proper adjustment to compensate for 
expansion aiid contraction under changing 
temperatures. Intermediate steam platen 
is column guided, suspended by means of 
steel hanger rods, and accurately spaced 
with press in open position. Various press 
sizes and capacities can be furnished to 
meet product requirements. If you want 
more details, or engineering advice, ask 
R. D. WOOD COMPANY, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














A Reminder to SUPPLIERS 
to Order Their Copy of the 


1947 RUBBER RED BOOK Now! 


Many suppliers to the rubber industry, including their Branch Offices 
and Sales Agents, were disappointed because they were unable to buy a 
copy of the last issue (1945 edition) of the RUBBER RED BOOK when 


the supply became exhausted a few weeks after publication. 


We suggest therefore, that suppliers who want to make sure of getting 
one or more copies of the new 1947 issue (see announcement on opposite 


page) enter their order now. 


The RUBBER RED BOOK is invaluable to the sales staffs of firms sell- 
ing to the rubber industry. Nowhere else can you obtain such a complete 
and accurate list of rubber manufacturers in the United States and 
Canada, arranged both alphabetically and geographically, with such ad- 
ditional data as number of employees, date established, telephone num- 
ber, executive, technical and purchasing personnel, and the types of rub- 


ber products made. 


In addition the book includes lists of suppliers of all materials, equip- 
ment and services used by rubber manufacturers—and a Who’s Who 
Section of over 9000 names of individuals connected with the rubber in- 


dustry. 


It’s a big book of 840 pages packed full of data which has made it in- 
dispensable to rubber manufacturers and suppliers alike! The supply of 
the 1947 issue is not expected to last long and to insure getting your copy. 


we suggest you send in your order today. 


Price: $5.00 (postpaid) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City addresses) 


Send Orders to: 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St... New York 19. N. Y. 
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Now Available! 
1947 RUBBER RED BOOK 








1947 Issue 
Sixth Edition — 840 Pages 
Cloth Bound 
Price: $5.00 postpaid 


(Add 2° Sales Tax for copies sent to New York City addresses) 


To avoid disappointment we suggest that you 
send in your order TODAY as the supply ie 
limited and is not expected to last long. 


The most indispensable and widely used book 
in the rubber industry— invaluable as a source 
of information for rubber manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and all others interested in the rubber 
manufacturing field. 





Summary of Contents 


1947 RUBBER RED BOOK 


RuBBER MANUFACTURERS IN U. S. (Total, 1010) 
Classified Alphabetically, Geographically and by Types 
of Rubber Products. 

RUBBER MANUFACTURERS iN CANADA (Total, 67) 

RUBBER MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Classified List; Manufacturers and Addresses 

ACCESSORIES AND FITTINGS 
Classified List; Manufacturers and Addresses 


RUBBER CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Classified List; Trade and Brand Names; Suppliers 
and Addresses. 

FABRICS AND TEXTILES 
Classified List; Suppliers and Addresses 


NATURAL RUBBER AND RELATED MATERIALS 
Classified List; Suppliers and Addresses; “Official 
Crude Rubber Type Descriptions.” 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND OTHER RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Manufacturers and Addresses; Brand Names; Classi- 
fications. 

Scrap RusBer DEALERS 

RuBBer LATEX 
Latex and Latex Compounds; Water Dispersions: Mis- 
cellaneous ; Latex Compounding Materials; Latex Ma- 
chinery & Equipment; Suppliers and Addresses 


RUBBER DERIVATIVES 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGISIs 

Suppliers’ BRANCH OFFICES AND SALES AGENTS 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Wuo's WHo IN THE Rusper [Npustry (Over 9000 
Names) 


Supyect INDEX 











Send Orders to 


RUBBER AGE. 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘Many different rubber 

products have one thing in common. 
They're better made with Red Lead.”’ 
“But just what does 
Red Lead do?” 


Dutch Boy: 


Manufacturer: 


Dutch Boy: ‘It gives the seven advantages 
I've listed at right. Look them over.”’ 


Manufacturer: “But do I get all seven, no 
matter what I make?” 
Dutch Boy: ‘With tires, all seven advantages 
are yours—but most of them apply 
with other products, too.” 


Manufacturer: ‘No matter what my base is ?” 


Dutch Boy: ‘Whether the base is GR-S, 
GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A or GR-I. Just 
let us know your specific application 

and our technical staff will gladly 
supply literature and any other 
information you need. Drop a line 
to the Rubber Division of our 
Research Laboratories, 

105 York St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.” 


it’s made with 
oo. tS pa made with 
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PLENTY OF EASONS 
FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 
WITH #2 RM ED LEAD 





. Improved Heat Stability— Retention of 


Elasticity 
Lower Heat Build-up—Cooler Running 


Economical 


. Faster Curing Rate 


Extended Curing Range 
Excellent General Physical Properties 


7. Safe Processing 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY = Xow vork 6; 


Buffak ; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3 eveland 13; 
St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6 ‘Natio mal Lead 
a of Mass.); Philadelphia 7 (John T Lewis e 
Bros. Co.) ; Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa 


Charleston 25, West Virginia, (Evans Lead. ‘Divis ic = 





©0e090e8e2282020600008000880806C00 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE... 


THE FIRST NAME IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 


“MUOEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles » Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + tLosAngeles + Memphis 





ho hs belequa Moe 


FOR THE NEWEST 


RUBBER RECLAIMS 


Another VYlew 


PEQUANOC RECLAIM 
salah! No. 5800 


OUR OTHER 
STANDARDS FROM SYNTHETIC TIRE PARTS 
This is a smooth low gravity high 








tensile tubing reclaim. 

° No. 3600 * Mustang It is well adapted for calendered stocks. 
© Alba © Noutrex It is available in adequate quantities. 
¢ Aurora * Planet 

¢ Champion Red Star 
© Eclipse Ruby 

¢ Imperial Tomahawk 


® Moccasin 
o 


Send for full data concerning these 
named reclaims for specific applica- 


tions, 
Write for sample, complete specifications, 

















and price list. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 





Trenton Representative 
W. T. MALONE 
General Supply & Chemical Co., 
203 Park Square Bldg. 28 Woolverton Avenue 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Trenton, N. J. 


Vew England Representative 


HAROLD P. FULLER 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \” CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


9 iP 4 oy 


Appearance Yellow Powder 

Odor Characteristic 

Specific Gravity @ 20°/4°C. 1.32 

—p ae P ¥ RTi ‘ & Melting Point (approx.) 62°C. 
Storage Stability Excellent 

Staining Non-staining and non- 

discoloring 





Primary Accelerator 
Secondary Accelerator 
Vulcanizing Agent 


Continuous cure wire insulation 
Heat-resistant mechanical goods 


Natural Rubber 
Styrene Rubber 
Butyl Rubber 


SHARPLES 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. PHILADELPHIA » NEW YORK + CHICAGO + AKRON 








- How to ride with 
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te don’t have to be 
wealthy to be a 
philanthropist. When you 
give even a dollar or two for 





Christmas Seals, you give the greatest 
oift of all—health, even life itself. 


Christmas Seal funds make possible year-round help against 
tuberculosis — the dread TB that threatens more people between 
15 and +4 than any other disease. 


Add Christmas Seals to your Christmas giving. Let Santa’s 





every letter, every package carry the Seal that saves lives. Send 





in your contribution today. 












Because of the importance of the above THE 
message, this space has been contributed by RUBBER AGE 
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and durability count 


Boylastic luggage furnished by Boyle Leather Goods. Photo arrangements courtesy 4 WA. 


-specify Paraplex G-25 and G-40 


for plasticizing vmyl compounds 


making vinyl compounds where 


If you are 
turn to Resinous 


quality is the keynote... 
Products! 

In such applications as vinyl compounds for 
luggage, PARAPLEX G-25 and G-40 offer out- 
standing permanence. These resinous plasti- 
cizers are non-extractible, non-migratable . . . 
stable at high agg ... impart low 
temperature flexibility . e not affected by 
long exposure to vealiahit ee weathering. 


Even more important, these unique plasticizers 
put an end to lacquer-lifting! That’s a point 


you can’t afford to overlook — particularly if 


you are making free films for luggage or other 
applications. 

In addition to the PARAPLEX polymeric plas- 
ticizers, there’s a series of MONOPLEX esters 
to meet specialized requirements. If you are 
working with vinyl compounds, we’ll be glad to 
work with you in selecting suitable plasticizers. 


PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


Tet RESINOUS FRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Failure that's 
good for business 









NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Dit 


se remove the guesswork in tire building 
is good business . . . is good for business. 
And here is a machine that helps. 


This special unit puts ever-increasing pres- 
sure on tire beads until they fai/, permitting 
an exacting study of strength and elongation. 
It makes possible a comparison of construc- 
tions that may save you time and expense in 
long and delayed testing. It can also help you 
determine if materials are being used with 
maximum effectiveness. 


Here at National-Standard, where we spe- 
cialize in fabricated wires for tires and all 
wire-in-rubber products, this special tester is 
only one of our many types of special research 
and testing equipment. These extensive lab- 
oratory facilities, constantly at work, serve a 
two-fold purpose: to further the quality and 
usefulness of wire in rubber, and to help solve 
the problems of our friends and customers 
throughout the rubber industry. 


As you may know, whole-hearted coopera- 
tion to the full extent of our broad experience, 
facilities and special skills, with no strings 
attached, is a National-Standard practice of 
long standing. So if you have a problem in the 
strengthening, reinforcing or shielding of 
rubber, let’s see if we at National-Standard 
can be of help. 
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WHAT IT WILL DO 


. Reduce breakdown time and save power. 

. Increase production capacity. 

. Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 

. Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change 
on standing. 

. Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 

. Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural 
rubber or GR-S, and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 

. Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks 
in direct mixing. 

. Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing 
temperatures. 

. Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 

. Give good physical properties. 

Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


. It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 
. It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 
. It will not bloom. 

4. It will not affect aging adversely. 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer, now available in pilot plant quantities, can be supplied in 
unlimited quantities effective January 1, 1948. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio « 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. « Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. « H. M 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. ¢ in Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical 
Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 





Blends of Natural Rubber and X-141 


(The Isoprene/Styrene Polymer) 


with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


(Refer to Technical Bulletins Nos. 24, 25, 27 and 34) 


The following compounds were mixed separately 
under the same conditions, as far as possible: 


COMPOUNDS 38 - 38A 





NATURAL RUBBER X-141 
Smoked Sheet... . . 1000 X-141 iat cds «hee 
tte i. ts & os see. Cee «2-6 oss eee 
ee 26 Se ee Le Cee e\.am s&s ' 2.0 
“Agerite’ Powder . .. 10 6 one-ind Resin . 7.5 
Greate Add .....-. 88 GLC. Magneto .... §8 
ZINC OXIDE ... . .100.0 ZINC OXIDE... . . 100.0 





S IN THE CASE of the previous study of blends of 

Natural Rubber and Synthetic (Technical Bul- 

letin No. 34), the stocks were allowed to stand over- 

night, warmed up on separate mills the following day 

to approximately the same plasticity, and sheeted off 

thin. The required amounts for the blend were plied 
up and mixed thoroughly. 

As might be anticipated from its composition, X-141 
is more compatible with Natural Rubber than with 
GR-S-10 and the tensile, tear and rebound properties 
follow the mixture law quite closely. 

The elongation of the blend is higher than that of 
the components, and the modulus is correspondingly 
low. The permanent set of the blend is also higher 
than that of the constituents. 

Possibly the over-all fatty acid content is too 
high. The effect of eliminating stearic acid from the 
Natural Rubber compound is under investigation. 
Further work is being carried out using an accelerator 
combination which per- 
mits the elimination of 
E.L.C. magnesia and 
coumarone-indene resin. 











BLENDS OF NATURAL RUBBER ANO X-141 





NATURAL RUBBER 
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sys, 


when it’s basic chemicals 


O call on GENERAL CHEMICAL first / 


The General Chemical Company Sales and Technical Service organi- 
zation works shoulder to shoulder with Industry . . . constantly alert 
to changing chemical demands in every field. Closely coordinated with 
it are the Company’s progressive research program, and extensive— 





yet extremely adaptable—production facilities. 

This way, General Chemical products are always geared to the needs 
of Industry . . . their grades and strengths meeting the most exacting 
requirements of the day. From such closely meshed efforts are com- 
ing General Chemical’s new organic and inorganic chemicals for the 
process industries of tomorrow. The past stands proof that these, too, 
will be equally essential “Basic Chemicals for American Industry.” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. BASIC CHEMICALS 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 

Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 

Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 

Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal + Toronto « Vancouver 





FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








A New Heavy Duty (TYPE X) 


P. M. RUBBER GRINDER 


Developed to meet the need for a more rugged vectuves of Tune & Gitader 
Scrap Rubber Grinder with increased capacity ; 














© Powered by special 50 H.P. motor. 
* Direct drive with heavy duty shaft. 
* No gears, no pulleys, no belts. 

® Operation entirely automatic. 

® Low operating cost. 

* Feeding device can be regulated. 


® Power gauge enables operation at 
full motor power without overloading. 


* Water cooled to permit continuous 
operation without overheating. 


¢ Finished product removed by blower 
insuring dustless operation. 


¢ Fineness of ground rubber easily ad- 
justed by simple turn of wheel. 


© Capacity 400 to 800 lbs. per hour. 





This new design incorporates 
every improvement suggested 


RESEARCH ENGINEERING COMPANY _»y years of specialized experi- 


ence in building scrap rubber 
102-21 63rd Drive Forest Hills, L. L., N. Y. grinding machinery exclusively 


~ 











A WEALTH OF NEW IDEAS 
AWAITS YOU HERE 


* . 
Exnosition New ideas were never so important in the chemical industry as now... with 


rising costs and stiffening competition calling for better, cheaper methods and 


of materials to perform chemical processing operations... to improve products 
...Step up production. You'll get new ideas... plenty of them... more than 

h , ever before... at the 1947 Chemical Exposition. 340 exhibitors will show and 
all ICd demonstrate latest techniques, equipment and supplies developed to stimulate 


chemical progress. Technical representatives will be there to assist you in adapt- 
ing these latest advancements to your operations. 
No matter what your connection with the chemical industry, this exposition 


ndustries 


offers plenty you can profitably use on present problems and future plans. By 
staying abreast of all that is new in all phases of the industry, you'll help to 


DEC. 1-6 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK CITY DON’T PASS UP THIS BIG OPPORTUNITY 


You'll say...“time well spent’ 


keep your company ahead . .. and yourself, too. 
So mark the date on your calendar NOW. It’s an event you can’t afford to miss. 








S 
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today...as always... 


YOU GET ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES WITH 


Suppale 


They are stable in price 
Freight paid to your plant 
They fill most compounding needs—for natural or 















synthetic—separately or in combination 


Available on short notice 
Uniform—due to scientifically controlled manufacture 


Cut costs in processing because they require less 
“3 mixing time and consume less power in most 
compounding—a very important economy 


in this period of high labor charges 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue . TORONTO ...H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


65 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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Have you investigated 





the advantages of MODULEX (HMF) 


in truck tire carcass compounds? 








MODULEX (HMF) carbon black combines the advantages of an 
economical pigment for reinforcing truck tire carcass stocks with 
the low heat generating properties that mean so much in pro- 
longing the service life of a heavy duty tire. The low specific 
gravity of MODULEX helps to produce a lighter weight tire, too. 

That’s why the use of MODULEX in the carcass of heavy duty 
tires has become an increasingly important application of this 
high-quality Huber black. 

MODULEX production, like all other Huber carbon blacks, is 
centered at one location, Borger, Texas. Here natural gas from 
Huber’s own wells is carefully blended to feed a uniform quality 
of gas to the burning units. Such control, from the ground up, 
insures the continued high quality of MODULEX black...elimi- 
nates the day-to-day variation of gas quality common to many 
gas fields. 

Investigate MODULEX in your truck tire formulations. Your 


field tests will bear out its many practical advantages. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 





| 


MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 


Manufacturers of 
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One of the World’s Outstanding Rubber Journals 





M. E. LERNER 
Editor 


B. J. KOTSHER 
Associate Editor 


LOIS S. HOPKINS 
Asst. to Advertising Manager 


DON DAVIS 
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N a search through the great number of papers in the 

scientific journals dealing with plantation and wild 

rubbers,* one comes to the conclusion that the rubber 
technologists concerned with manufacturing operations 
would much prefer to purchase their natural rubber on 
the basis of specifications set up by scientific laboratory 
tests than from the results of the past and present-day 
methods of evaluation solely by superficial appearance. 

ver since the beginning of the rubber industry, the 
natural rubber broker has purchased crude rubber from 
the producer and sold it to the manufacturer on the basis 
of cleanliness and a few other rule-of-thumb tests or 
observations. This is a very peculiar situation because 
practically all of the other ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of rubber products are purchased on the basis 
of specifications which are dependent on scientific labo- 
ratory tests. Also the final rubber products are usually 
sold on a performance or quality basis rather than on 
appearance alone. Except for cleanliness, the super 
heial appearance of a crude rubber has very little in com 
mon either with the intrinsic quality of the crude rubber 
or with the quality of the product made from it, Prac- 
tically all uses for rubber are for products in the vulcan- 
ized state, so why should not the manufacturer be inter- 
ested in purchasing his crude rubber on the basis of 
tests made on its vulcanizate ? 

The present method of evaluating rubber on super 
hcial appearance alone is, however, not altogether un- 


Note This paper was presented at the “Symposium on Rubber Test 
ng” held by A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 at Atlantic City, N. J., on June 
9, 1947. It will be included in a special booklet containing all of the 

papers presented at the symposium to be issued in the near future by the 


American Society for Testing Materials 
* The term “plantation rubber” as used in this paper means all rubber 
produced by trees which have been planted by men and are under cultiva 





tion. Natural rubber obtained from all other trees, shrubs, vines, etc., is 
called ‘“‘wild rubber.” Large plantations, which are generally foreign 
wned and operated, are known as estates and produce “estate rubber.”’ 


Small tracts of cultivated rubber, 
natives, produce “native rubber.” 


usually owned and operated by the 





Testing and Grading 
of Wild and Plantation Rubbers 


By NORMAN BEKKEDAHL 


Rubber Section, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


warranted or unsound. It involves an extremely simple 
and rapid procedure and does not require an expensive 
laboratory and scientifically-trained personnel. It operates 
on the assumption that if the crude rubber is clean, 
uniform in color, bubble-free, “rust”-free, and free from 
fungus formations, it probably has had extreme care in 
its preparation and will therefore exhibit its optimum 
physical and chemical properties. This assumption, how 
ever, obviously does not always hold true. 

Cleanliness, under the present system of grading, is 
the most important factor and must, of course, remain 
important under any system of evaluation. Inner tubes 
and many similar articles require a crude rubber of the 
highest purity because the presence of any small particles 
of foreign material may be the starting point of a rup 
ture. Extreme cleanliness in the crude rubber, however, 
may not be too important for the preparation of many 
articles, including tire casings (22, 34), as can be seen 
from the large quantities of lower-grade rubber ordi 
narily used. Cleanliness of smoked sheet and thin crepes 
can usually be evaluated by visual examination, but for 
thick crepes and many of the forms of wild rubbers, 
such as balls, slabs, etc., some test other than visual obser 
vation must be substituted. There is reported to be no 
correlation between the color of a crude rubber and its 
properties, such as viscosity, rate of cure, and hardness 
(11). The presence of gas bubbles inside the sheet or of 
“rust” on the surface of the smoked sheet seems to have 
no detrimental effects on the quality of the rubber (5, 78, 
22, 43) 

Manufacturers of rubber products have frequently 
complained about the great variability among different 
lots of the same grade of rubber as evaluated by super- 
ficial examination. This variability is reported to be very 
high (4), even up to 100 per cent or more (35), in cer- 
tain important characteristics such as rate of cure. 
Some authors, writing on the variability existing within 











like grades of plantation rubber (5, 36, 39, 40), have 
expressed the view that the present method of grading 
rubber should be done away with completely in favor 
of specifications based on laboratory tests. 

The producers of crude rubber have at all times 
expressed not only a willingness but also a desire to try 
to produce the quality of rubber which would come 
closer to the manufacturer's ideal. However, the various 
manufacturers have thus far been unable to agree on the 
properties desired in the rubber and under the present 
system of evaluating rubber the plantations are prac 
tically forced to meet the requirements of the rubber 
broker who himself is not fundamentally concerned with 
the intrinsic value of the rubber (5, 17, 22, 31) Except 
by direct contact with some plantation which is willing 
to cooperate, there seems to be no way by which a rubber 
consumer ts able to buy rubber eraded according to some 
properties important in his manufacturing operations. 

\t the suggestion of Edgar Rhodes, then with the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, the Chairman of 
the Division of Rubbet Chemistry of the American 
\pril, 1935, appointed a Crude 

function of which is “to pro 
mote a better understanding between producers and con 


(Chemical Society in 
Rubber Committee, the 


sumers of crude rubber and to act as a clearing hous¢ 
between the two groups for information on the quality 
requirements for various crude rubbers, including latex” 
(10, 11 \nother Crude Rubber Committee was then 
set up in the Far East for the purpose of cooperating 
with the one in America 

he committee in the United States does not have as 
part of its functions the setting up of specifications by 
which rubber should be purchased (1/2). It is, however, 
in agreement with the general principle of setting up 
limits for the standardization of rubber (/1). Its chief 
duty is to develop and standardize methods for the test 
ing of crude rubber. This committee has done much 
excellent work, which has been published in the form of 
progress reports (10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) on such subjects 
as crude rubber testing formulas, procedures for the 
analytical determination of copper and manganese, latex 
procedures, determination of cleanliness of rubber, plas 
ticity, packaging of rubber, sampling for test purposes, 
water-absorption tests, wild rubber test 
work of the committee was, of course, 


age resistance, 
ing, etc. The 
interrupted during the war years, but it has now been 
resumed 

There has alway s been a demand for some of the better 
grades of wild rubber \ very small amount of the 
poorer grades may in normal times be used for special 
purposes, but they are used in any appreciable quantity 
only in times of shortages of the better grades. It is 
only for emergencies such as this that a system of quality 
classification for the wild rubbers has much application. 
\lthough, as has previously been mentioned, there is a 
great variation within like-grades of plantation rubber, 
this variation is quite small as compared with that found 
among various classifications of wild rubbers. [or this 
reason it is thought advisable, at least temporarily, to set 
up a system of classification of the plantation rubbers 
different from that of the wild rubbers. The tests to be 
made on all types of rubber prior to classification are, 
however, in most cases the same. 


Methods of Testing 


Most of the laboratory tests used in evaluating the 
quality of a crude rubber are applicable both to planta- 
tion rubber and to the wild rubbers. For certain tests, 
however, it is necessary to bring in some modifications 
because of the different characteristics of the two types 
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of rubber. Suggested methods of test are described 
here, particularly those which have been applied at the 
National Bureau of Standards. They have been taken 
from procedures suggested in the literature as far as 
possible and augmented or changed where necessary. 


Shrinkage 


“Shrinkage” is the loss of weight resulting from 
washing the rubber free from washable foreign ma- 
terial and drying the resulting crepe. This loss of weight 
may be due to (a) solid material, such as sand, bark, etc., 
(b) water-soluble material in small amounts, and (c) 
moisture. The better grades of plantation rubber are 
usually quite clean and need no washing, but a large per 
centage of the wild rubbers contains both dirt and 
moisture, sometimes 50 per cent and more 

If the weight of a sample to be tested for shrinkage 
is less than 2 kg. the whole sample is used. If the 
weight is greater than this, a representative portion of 
from 1 to 2 kg. is cut from it for the test. In any case, 
the portion to be tested is weighed to the nearest part per 
thousand. The sample is then washed on a washing mill 
until the removal of foreign materials is as complete as 
practicable, without loss of rubber. The standard labo- 
ratory-size mill with 6 by 12-in. corrugated rolls is quite 
suitable for handling samples of this size. The rubber 
is passed repeatedly between the rolls without banding. 
The optimum washing precedure depends on the nature 
of the sample and the type of impurity to be removed. 
Ordinarily from six to twelve passes through rather 
closely-set rolls are sufficient. The washed rubber should 
be taken from the rolls in as thin a sheet as possible 
without being lacy. 

The washed sheets are then usually hung on racks 
to dry. If the rubber is too soft or weak to support its 
own weight, it is spread on screens of galvanized wire. 
The drying is carried out in a room protected from direct 
sunlight and maintained at about 40°C. (104°F.). Air 
is circulated over the rubber by means of a fan, and 
sufficient ventilation is provided to prevent the building 
up of a high relative humidity in the room. The rubber 
is usually weighed on the third day, and daily thereafter 
until the weight on two consecutive days is constant to 
0.2 per cent. For the majority of samples the weight is 
found to be constant on the fourth or fifth day. The 
percentage of shrinkage is calculated from the equation 

(A B)100 
Shrinkage (total) 
A 
where A is the original weight of the sample and B is 
the final weight after washing and drying 

In cases where the rubber is known to be free from 
solid foreign material but does contain some moisture, tt 
is passed through the washing mill in a similar manner 
in order to provide a greater surface to the rubber for 
more rapid drying. In these cases, however, no water 
need be played on the rubber passing through the mill. 

In some instances it may be desirable to separate the 
shrinkage into its two components: (a) foreign materials 
removable by washing, and (>) moisture removable by 
drying. The water-soluble constituents removed in the 
ordinary washing operation are negligible in amount. 
For determining these two components the following 
procedure is given: 

A representative sample of the crude rubber is weighed 
as in the previous procedure. It is then blended well on 
the mill and divided into two equal portions. Some 
moisture may be lost during the blending and the divid- 
ing of the sample, but this will not affect the results pro- 
vided the sample is uniform and divided equally. One 
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portion is washed and dried to constant weight as 
described previously. The second portion is sheeted thin 
without washing and then dried to constant weight in 
the same manner. The shrinkage due to dirt (all ma- 
terial, exclusive of moisture which is capable of being 
removed by washing) is calculated by the equation 
(C — D)100 
Dirt Shrinkage — ——————— 
0.54 
where C is the weight of the dried (but unwashed) por- 
tion of the sample and D is the weight of the washed-and- 
dried portion. 
The shrinkage due to moisture alone is calculated from 
the equation 
C)100 


(0.5A 
Moisture Shrinkage —— 
0.5A 


It should be noted that washing does not always re- 
move all the foreign material from the rubber. A con- 
siderable portion of the fine dirt present may simply be 
dispersed in the rubber and some of the bark and woody 
material may be ground up and also dispersed during 
the washing process. The washed-and-dried specimen 
should therefore be examined as closely as possible to 
determine roughly the quantity of dirt present. The 
cleanliness of the washed-and-dried sample should be 
reported, and may enter into the grading of the rubber. 


Chemical Tests 


The most important constituent of a crude rubber is 
the rubber hydrocarbon itself. In the case of wild rubbers 
the hydrocarbon content is quite variable, and a chemical 
analysis for this constituent is, therefore, quite often 
necessary. Oher chemical determinations frequently per- 
formed on crude rubber are acetone extract, which is 
usually an indication of the resin content of the rubber ; 
ash content; and insoluble material, both of the latter 
being an indication of the cleanliness of the rubber or of 
the method of its preparation. Other less frequently per- 
formed chemical analyses, although very important for 
some purposes, include those for proteins, water extract, 
and salts of metals such as copper and manganese. The 
results of all chemical analyses are determined on and 
reported on the basis of a washed-and-dried sample. 


(a) Rubber Hydrocarbon Content—Traditionally the 
rubber hydrocarbon content has been found by difference, 
by subtracting the sum of the nonhydrocarbon constitu- 
ents from 100 per cent. This method is neither accurate 
nor reliable, however, because the classes set up to in- 
clude minor constituents are not mutually exclusive in 
all cases, and also because any method involving differ- 
ences includes the summation of errors in the other 
determinations. 

A fairly recent development for the direct determina- 
tion of the rubber hydrocarbon was made by Burger, 
Donaldson, and Baty (6) employing the chromic acid 
oxidation of an extracted sample of rubber with subse- 
quent distillation and titration of the acetic acid formed. 
This method proved to be very satisfactory, and it has 
been successfully used at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in determining the rubber hydrocarbon content of 
several hundred samples of wild rubber. More recently 
a gravimetric rubber-bromide precipitation method was 
perfected by Willits, Swain, and Ogg (45) which has 
also proved to be very satisfactory. 


(b) Acetone Extract—The acetone extract is deter- 


* 1946 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part III-B, p. 939. 
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mined on the sample which is subsequently used for the 
analysis of the rubber hydrocarbon content. The usual 
procedure is followed as described in A.S.T.M. Tentative 
Methods of Chemical Analysis of Rubber Products 
(D 297—43 T)*, except that the size of the sample to be 
used must obviously be that recommended for the analy- 
sis of the rubber hydrocarbon. 


(c) Ash—The ash in the sample is determined by the 
“Rapid Method” as described in Methods D 297 — 43 T, 
except that for crude rubber it is not necessary to extract 
the sample before burning, as is done with vulcanized 
samples of rubber. 


(d) Insoluble Material—For the determination of in- 
soluble materials a sample of 1 to 2 g. is weighed accur- 
ately and _ placed in an accurately weighed or tared 
centrifuge tube with 50 or 100 ml. of toluene (or ben- 
zene), and an amount of trichloro-acetic acid equal to 
about 1 per cent of the weight of the sample is added. 
The centrifuge tube is placed in direct sunlight or near 
some artificial source of intense actinic light and is stirred 
occasionally until the sample has completely dissolved 
and the solution has become thin and limpid. Solution 
may also be effected by placing the centrifuge tubes and 
contents in an oven or water bath at 50° to 75°C., with 
dlue precautions to avoid fire. Solution is usually com- 
plete in a few hours. 

The tubes are then placed in a centrifuge. Centrifuging 
is conducted at as high a speed as practicable, at least 1800 
rpm. in any case, and continued until the insoluble ma- 
terial is collected in a mat at the bottom and the super- 
natant liquid is clear. The liquid is carefully separated 
by means of a siphon, and the residue is washed with a 
fresh portion of toluene and separated in the cen- 
trifuge as before. The toluene is removed, and the 
residue is then washed with acetone to take out any 
resins that may not be soluble in toluene, and whirled 
again. The acetone is removed, and the centrifuge tubes 
and residues are then dried for 1 hr. at 105°C., cooled in 
a desiccator, and weighed. This residue is calculated and 
known as the insoluble material in the rubber. 


(e) Proteins—The amount of protein in the rubber is 
found by determining the nitrogen content of the 
rubber by the Kjeldahl method, and then multiplying the 
percentage of nitrogen by 6.25. The method described 
in Methods D 297 — 43 T for the determination of glue 
can be followed except that the sample is not to be 
extracted first, and for convenience weaker solutions, 
0.02 N, of acid and alkali are employed. Blank deter- 
minations must, of course, be made on the reagents. 


(f) Water-Extract—The water-extract of crude rub- 
ber is determined only in special cases, as when the 
presence of considerable amounts of gum or serum solids 
is suspected. In most-crude rubbers, the water-extract 
is small and includes materials which are also soluble 
to a greater or less extent in acetone. The extraction of 
water-soluble constituents from crude rubber is slow and, 
as ordinarily conducted, is incomplete because of the 
very low rate at which these materials diffuse through 
the rubber. It is important, therefore, that the largest 
possible surface of the rubber be exposed during extrac- 
tion. The following procedure has yielded higher per- 
centages of water extract than were obtained by other 
means and is therefore probably a better method : 

A convenient quantity of the rubber, say 100 g., is 
broken down on the mill until soft and well blended. 
A specimen of 1 to 2 g. is weighed accurately and is 
sheeted thin on the mill. Successive small portions of 
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soft filter paper are wrapped in the sheeted sample and 
are passed through the mill in such a way as to mix 
intimately the rubber and the paper, more paper being 
added as long as the mixture seems sticky. Care is 
exercised that no rubber is lost. The resultant crumb 
is then wrapped in several thicknesses of surgical gauze 
and is extracted for 24 hr. with boiling water in the 
equipment used for acetone extraction. The water 
extract is evaporated to dryness, heated for 1 hr. at 
105°C., cooled, and weighed. 


(9) Copper and Manganese—These trace constituents 
may have an important bearing on the aging character 
istics Of the rubber. They are especially important in 
determining the likelihood that samples will become 
tacky on storage. Chemical methods for the determina- 
tion of these elements in rubber are describéd in Meth- 
ods D 297 - 43 T and also by the Crude Rubber Com- 
mittee (17) Recently MecGavack has simplified this 
procedure by making use of a grating spectrograph for 
the determination of these trace elements (25) 


(ih) Summation of Results—The relation between the 
sum of the constituents found in an analysis and 100 
per cent affords a check on the completeness and ac- 
curacy of the analysis. With rubber there is the com 
plicating feature that the constituents as found by 
analyses are not always mutually exclusive. For ex 
ample, most of the constituents which form ash when 
rubber is burned also appear as insoluble matter. Also, 
small amounts of rubber hydrocarbon of low molecular 
weight may be found in the acetone extract, and proteins 
may not be completely separated in the insoluble matter. 

lor most practical purposes the composition of crude 
rubber may be summed up as follows: 


Rubber hydrocarbon, per cent 
Acetone extract, per cent 
Insoluble matter, per cent 
Total, per cent - 


The sum of these three items, for most samples, does not 
differ from 100 per cent by more than 1 per cent. 

If the sum of these three constituents should be less 
than 100 per cent, the difference may be due to proteins 
that are not compl tely collected “with the insoluble 
matter In such cases if a more informative analysis 
1S desired the proteins should be determined both on the 
original rubber and on the insoluble matter, and the latter 
then corrected for proteins. The summation would then 


be : 


Rubber hydrocarbon, per cent 

Acetone extract per cent 

Proteins, per cent 

Insoluble matter (except proteins), per cent 
lotal, per cent pe Sal 


lf the sum should still be less than 100 per cent by 
a significant amount, a search should he made for some 
constituent other than rubber hydrocarbon which is 
insoluble in acetone and soluble in toluene. 

\nalytical determinations are commonly reported to 
0.1 per cent since the uncertainty of most of the deter 
minations is greater than 0.1 per cent and less than 1 per 
cent. The summation of an analysis is in most cases 
regarded as satisfactory for routine purposes if the 
total lies between 98 and 102 per cent. The average 


analysis, of course, is well within these limits , 


Physical Tests 


lhe most important of the physical tests are those 
made upon a vulcanizate of the crude rubber. Of these, 
seem to be the tensile 


those most commonly used 


strength, ultimate elongation, and stress of the rubber at 
some lower elongation (modulus). Also of great im- 
portance in many cases as a test on the vulcanizate is 
the resistance to accelerated aging. For rubber in the 
unvulcanized state the only properties which have been 
given much consideration are viscosity and plasticity. 
The various instruments used for these latter tests are 
of three types: (a@) compression, (>) extrusion, and 
(c) shearing. Of these, the shearing viscometer seems 
to have been given the most consideration in recent years, 
and is therefore discussed here. After further develop- 
ment a scorch test and also a measure of tackiness may 
prove to be very valuable in evaluating a crude rubber. 


(a) Vulcanization Tests—The Crude Rubber Com- 
mittee, in an early report (77), recommended the use 
of the following formula for the compounding of crude 
rubber for test purposes: 


. 100.0 parts by weight 
6.0 parts by weight 


Rubber 
Zinc oxide 


et ee ...... 0.5 parts by weight 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .... 0.5 parts by weight 
DE Sut cctdeaen BE .. 3.5 parts by weight 


This formula was designed not to give the optimum 
physical properties for the crude rubber, but to bring 
out its vulcanization characteristics. The Committee 
recommends the use of 127°C. (equivalent to a steam 
pressure of 20 psi.) for the vulcanizing temperature, 
and the periods of curing to be 20, 30, 40, 60, and 80 
min. It suggests that moduli (stress) be measured at 
500. 600. and 700 per cent elongations. 

Although the above recipe and procedures proved to 
be very satisfactory for testing and evaluating planta- 
tion rubbers, several weaknesses were encountered when 
some of the wild rubbers were tested. The quantity of 
stearic acid in the test formula was made low so as to 
indicate any deficiency of fatty acids in the crude rubber. 
Actually most of the wild rubbers other than Hevea 
are known to be abnormally low in these fatty acids, 
and this test formula does not do these rubbers justice 
in evaluating their stress-strain properties because these 
deficiencies can be compensated in the compounding of 
the rubber. 

The National Bureau of Standards, in its program of 
testing and evaluating wild rubbers, began in 1942 to 
increase the quantity of stearic acid in the test formula 
to 4 parts by weight per 100 of rubber. The Crude 
Rubber Committee in its April, 1944, Report (15) 
recommended the addition of a second recipe. The older 
formula is now known as ACS-I and is to be used for 
rubbers containing sufficient fatty acids, while the new 
one is called ACS-II and is to be used in testing wild 
rubbers. The ACS-II formula is as follows: 


100.0 parts by weight 
6.0 parts by weight 
4.0 parts by weight 
0.5 parts by weight 
3.5 parts by weight 


Rubber 

Zinc oxide 

Stearic acid ; 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 
Sulfur 


For wild rubbers having a deficiency of fatty acid the 
A\CS-II formula yields a vulcanizate having much 
higher tensile properties than those obtained by using 
formula ACS-I. However, for plantation and wild 
rubbers having a sufficiency of natural fatty acids there 
is very little difference between the results obtained from 
using the two different formulas. 

Some of the wild rubbers, even with the 
quantity of stearic acid, are very slow in curing, the 
time required in some cases being several hours. To 
save time it has been found advantageous, therefore, to 
increase the temperature of cure from 127° to 141°C., 


increased 
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which corresponds to steam at a gage pressure of 40 psi. 


This increase of temperature does not seem to impair 


the accuracy of the test. 

As the different wild rubbers show considerably 
greater variation in the time of cure than the plantation 
rubbers, a greater range of curing times is necessary. 
Recommended times of cure are 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 45, 
65, 100, 150, and 225 min. These periods have been 
selected by making, in most cases, each of them aproxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater than the next lower time of 
cure. Although ten different periods of cure are recom- 
mended, it is very seldom that more than four or five 
of them are needed for the tests. 

Three to five sheets are vulcanized for tension testing. 
One sheet is vulcanized to approximately the optimum 
cure, at least one is undercured, and at least one over- 
cured. The optimum cure is considered in this paper 
to be that which gives the highest tensile strength. This 
may not be considered the best technical cure, but it is 
one which probably can be reproduced better by differ- 
ent individuals. A preliminary estimate of the time for 
optimum cure may be made by vulcanizing a series of 
small sheets for different periods and judging the state 
of cure by observing the set, the strength, and the resist- 
ance to tear by hand tests. This estimate is checked by 
the subsequent measurement of tensile properties, and if 
necessary additional sheets of the standard size are 
prepared to show the curing behavior. 

The stress-strain determinations are made by means 
of a Scott tension tester or equivalent machine capable 
of giving accurate measurements of stress. The elonga 
tion is observed visually, and the force at intervals of 
100 per cent is recorded by the spark method, Values 
of the stress in pounds per square inch are read di- 
rectly from the chart, the thickness of the specimen 
having been taken into account by adjustments on the 
machine. Four or more test specimens from each cure 
are measured, the results are averaged, and the average 
is reported. The discarding of erratic results is done in 
accordance with the procedure recommended in “Federal 
Specifications for Rubber Goods” (16) rather than that 
recommended in A.S.T.M. Standard Methods of Sam- 
ple Preparation for Physical Testing of Rubber Prod- 
ucts (D15-41).* The average thickness, not the mini- 
mum thickness, of the specimen is used in the calcula- 
tions because the strips are found to break at random 
places rather than at the thinnest part. 

When a dumbbell test specimen breaks in the clamps 
the results obtained on this specimen are discarded. 
When the result of a single specimen is more than 10 
per cent below the average of the set, it is assumed 
that there was a flaw in the test specimen and the re- 
sults from this specimen are also discarded. When this 
occurs additional specimens are tested and averaged. 
The stress-strain curves, as well as the numerical re- 
sults, are reported for at least three cures: (a) opti- 
mum (highest tensile strength), (6) closest undercure, 
and (c) closest overcure. These curves aid materially 
in making comparisons among different samples or in 
evaluating individual samples. 

With the exception of the directions just given for 
the vulcanizing tests, Methods D15-41 and A.S.T.M. 
Standard Methods of Tension Testing of Vulcanized 
Rubber (D412-41)** and procedures recommended by 
the Physical Testing Committee of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry of the American Chemical Society (30) 
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are followed. The temperature of 82°F. (27.8°C.) and 
a relative humidity of 45 per cent were recommended as 
standard by the above-mentioned committee as these 
conditions can be met in most climates where rubber 
laboratories are located. These atmospheric conditions 
are quite uncomfortable to the worker, and now that air 
conditioning has become more prevalent there is con- 
siderable sentiment in favor of changing them. The 
lowering of the temperature would certainly be de- 
sirable. 

These stress-strain tests require a moderately large 
sample when conducted on the usual scale. Ordinarily a 
batch is mixed with 500 g. of crude rubber. Such a 
batch will provide enough material for conducting the 
preliminary vulcanization tests to determine the time of 
cure and for making five 6 by 6-in. sheets; and there 
will still be stock left for repeating some of the cures, if 
necessary. Tests can, if necessary, be made on samples 
of 100 g. or even less. The test sheets, then, are made 
in a 2 by 4-in. size instead of a 6 by 6-in. size. Each 
of the small sheets will provide three test specimens hav- 
ing a '-in. constricted portion. 

Vulcanization tests are subject to variations from a 
number of sources. In order to insure consistent and 
uniform results, a standard blend of crude rubber is 
tested from time to time for purposes of reference. Any 
errors that may have crept into the testing procedure 
are shown at once by a change in the values obtained on 
the standard sample. 

The Scott tension tester is not well adapted to obtain- 
ing stresses at relatively low elongations, particularly 
with some of the softer wild rubbers. In order to get 
a relation between the stress and strain at these low elon- 
gations, fixed stresses may be applied to strip specimens 
by dead-weight loading and the resulting elongations 
measured. The specimens, 4 or % in. wide and 6 in. 
long, are cut from standard test sheets. If bench 
marks are placed 10 cm. apart on the strips and a scale 
graduated in millimeters is used to measure the distance 
between the marks, the elongation can be observed di- 
rectly to the nearest 1 per cent. Since rubber exhibits 
a continued increase of elongation with time, it is recom- 
mended that the elongation be measured at some definite 
period of time, say 1 min., after the application of the 
load, 

Preliminary tests conducted at the National Bureau 
of Standards have shown that measurements of elonga- 
tion at a stress of 200 psi serve to show large differences 
between different kinds of wild rubber. A_ blended 
smoked sheet vulcanizate, compounded according to 
A.C.S.-II formula, yields elongations of about 250 per 
cent. Soft wild rubbers may give values ranging up to 
600 per cent or more. Two different types of rubbers 
having approximately the same tensile strength and 
elongation may have widely differing moduli at low 
This is exemplified by stress-strain curves 
obtained for Mangabeira rubber as compared with 
Hevea brasiliensis rubber (3). 


Stresses, 


(b) Accelerated Aging Tests—When the crude rub- 
ber is to be used for the manufacture of articles in which 
aging is a great factor, tests on accelerated aging should 
be performed by either the oxygen-pressure method de- 
scribed fully in A.S.T.M. Standard Method of Test for 
Accelerated Aging of Vulcanized Rubber by the Oxy- 
gen-Pressure Method (D572-42)t or by the oven method 
described in A.S.T.M. Standard Method of Test for 
Accelerated Aging of Vulcanized Rubber by the Oven 
Method (D573-45).+*+ The test specimens are those pre- 
pared under the conditions of optimum cure as previ- 
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ously described. 
per cent. 


The loss in strength iS reported in 


(¢) Mooney Viscosity—The measurement of Mooney 
viscosity (28), which is widely used for evaluating 
processing characteristics of synthetic rubbers, gives 
quantitative expression to properties of crude rubber 
that have hitherto been described only in qualitative 
terms (29). The method of measuring the viscosity of 
crude rubber is the same as that which has been in 
general use for GR-S synthetic rubber, the viscosity 
being measured by means of the large rotor after 1 
min. of warm-up and 4 min. of operation of the instru- 
ment at 100°C. The general principle and description 
of the instrument are given by Mooney (28), and more 
detailed instructions on the actual operation and mainte- 
nance are described by Taylor (37). 


(d) Scorch Test—The tendency of a rubber to scorch 
may be associated, at least in part, with the viscosity of 
the rubber in that the higher the viscosity the higher 
are the temperatures generated during the various fac- 
tory procedures. Several methods have been developed 
for determining the tendency to scorch. Probably the 
simplest methods are those involving the use of the 
Mooney viscometer. The first of these methods was 
published in 1940 by Weaver (42). Recently more satis- 
factory procedures for measuring scorchiness by the 
Mooney viscometer have been presented in unpublished 
work by Shearer, Juve, and Musch and also in work 
conducted by Taylor at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and presented in another paper of this symposium 


(38). 


(e) Tackiness Test—The tack of a rubber is its 
ability to adhere to itself or to other materials. Tacki- 
ness 1s a very important property in manufacturing 
operations such as building up plies of rubber and fabric. 
In spite of the importance of this test it was only re- 
cently that a reliable test was developed for its measure- 
ment (//. 


Grading of Wild Rubber 


In the early days of rubber production all crude 
rubber came from wild trees of many different species. 
Plantations were later started, using in almost all cases 
the Hevea brasiliensis tree, which naturally led to the 
production of a more uniform crude rubber that in 
later years displaced almost all wild rubber on the mar- 
ket. During the years of the recent World War, when 
the Allied Nations were cut off from most of the supply 
of plantation rubber, there arose a sudden demand for 
all types of natural rubber, regardless of cost or quality, 
to supplement the synthetic rubber which had not proved 
itself to be suitable for all purposes. 

Wild rubbers and gums of all types from Central 
and South America and Africa were purchased by the 
Rubber Development Corp. and distributed to the va- 
rious manufacturers of rubber products, who used them 
mostly in blending with higher-grade natural rubbers 
or synthetic rubbers. Although these wild rubbers were 
normally graded as to (a) unwashed, or washed-and 
dried, (b) method of preparation, (c) geographic lo- 
cation, and (d) species of tree (2), there was also a 
need tor further evaluating them by laboratory tests. 
lo this end the National Bureau of Standards co- 
operated with the Rubber Development Corp. in draw- 
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ing up tentative tests and a system for grading and 
evaluating these wild rubbers. The original methods 
were modified somewhat from time to time as more 
experience was developed. 

On the basis of experience gained during the testing 
and analyses of over 1000 different samples of wild 
rubber of all types, a method for their grading on the 
basis of the tests just described has been drawn up. 
This system is proposed not for recommendation in its 
present form but for the purpose of stimulating discus- 
sion and comments on the subject. It is hoped that 
these comments may later lead to the formulation of 
definite procedures acceptable to all concerned. 

The method suggests the grading of the wild rubber 
on the basis of two separate criteria, namely, (a) the 
quality and (b) the rubber hydrocarbon content. This 
dual system of grading is suggested because the two 
criteria often bear no relationship to each other. The 
quality of the rubber determines how readily the rubber 
can be used in manufacture and in what products it can 
be employed. The rubber hydrocarbon content deter- 
mines the “purity” or actual quantity of rubber-like ma- 
terial present, and thus forms the basis for the amount 
of fillers and other compounding ingredients to be added. 
The quality of the rubber is rated in four grades: I, 
Excellent; II, Good; III, Fair; and IV, Poor. The 
rubber hydrocarbon content is reported in percentage, 
as determined by some reliable analytical method. 

The significance of the different grades is outlined 
as follows: 

| (Excellent) : Equivalent to the best grades of planta- 
tion rubber. Capable of producing a vulcanizate having 
excellent properties. 

Il (Good): Inferior to Grade I but still suitable for 
most ordinary manufacturing operations without much 
modification of vulcanizing formulas and without seri- 
ous difficulties in processing or marked impairment in 
the quality of the vulcanizate. 

III (Fair): Capable of being used in manufacture, 
but requiring either considerable modification of vul- 
canizing formulas or extensive blending with better 
grades of rubber. May be inferior in processing charac- 
teristics and quality of the vulcanizate. 

IV (Poor): Poor in processing characteristics and 
quality of vulcanizate, even when quite extensively 
blended with good grades of rubber. Not recommended 
for use in its present state for manufacturing operations. 


The quality ratings on the wild rubber are to be based 
on the properties of a sample after washing and drying, 
and therefore represent the possibilities of the rubber 
rather than the actual condition of the crude material 
as received. A measurement is made of the shrinkage 
of the rubber on washing and drying. The result of this 
test is reported but does not enter into the evaluation of 
the rubber. The color of the rubber is also noted and 
reported but does not affect the grading of the quality 
since for most manufactured products color is un- 
important. 

Observations are made on the general appearance of 
the rubber both before and after the washing and dry- 
ing operations. Some of these properties may later en- 
ter into the evaluation of the rubber, especially in bor- 
derline cases or for rubbers to be used for special pur- 
poses. The quality is graded almost altogether from 
the results obtained on (a) the analysis of the quantity 
of material extractable by acetone, (b) time and tempera- 
ture conditions necessary to vulcanize to optimum cure, 
(c) elongation produced when a vulcanized sample is 
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‘Taste I. 
Property (Excellent) 
Acetone Extract, per cent 3 or less 
Minimum curing time in minutes at 141°C for 20, 30, or 45 
maximum tensile strength 
Elongation, at 200 psi., per cent 300 or less 


Tensile strength, psi. 
Ultimate elongation, per cent 


Mooney viscosity ML (212)4 min. (consistency) 


tough) 
Numerical rank 1 
Sum of numbers indicating final rating 6to8 


3300 or more 
750 or more 


90 or more (firm, 


SUGGESTED BAsIs FOR GRADING THE QUALITY OF WILD NATURAL RUBBER. 


II III IV 
(Good) (Fair) (Poor) 
3 to6 6 to 15 15 or more 
15 or 65 10 or 100 5 or less 
150 or more 
300 to 400 400 to 600 600 or more 
2500 to 3300 1500 to 2500 1500 or less 
700 to 750 600 to 700 600 or less 
70 to 90 (slightly 50 to 70 (soft, but 50 or less (flows, 
soft) does not flow) sticky, hard to 
handle) 
2 4 8 
9 to 16 17 to 33 34 to 48 





subjected to a tension of 200 psi., (d) tensile strength, 
(e) ultimate elongation of the vulcanized material, and 
(f) the viscosity of the raw material as measured by the 
Mooney viscometer. In special cases there are other 
tests which are desirable or necessary, such as water ex- 
traction, shrinkage due to foreign material other «than 
moisture, etc. These tests may influence the grading of 
the rubber but only after a guiding evaluation has been 
made by means of the previously-mentioned properties. 

When a sample of wild rubber is received at the labo- 
ratory for test, it should, if possible, for future record 
be accompanied by as much of the following informa- 
tion as possible: (a) botanical species of tree from 
which the rubber was obtained, (>) the country and lo- 
cation of origin, (c) method of preparation, and (d) 
date of collection. The sample is then examined in the 
condition of its arrival, and record is made of its 
weight, shape, color, odor, degree of cleanliness, and 
consistency. In nearly all cases it will be necessary to 
cut into the sample at various places in the examination 
for dirt and moisture. The dirt should be classified, if 
possible, as to wood, bark, sand, etc. If the sample is 
found to be soft, tacky, weak, firm, tough, strong, etc., 
these facts should also be noted. Record is made of the 
form of the sample—whether ball, slab, lump, crepe, 
sheet, etc. For crepe, slab, or sheet, the thickness is 
measured and any distinctive markings are noted. 

The sample is weighed immediately upon receipt. If 
the weight of the sample is less than 2 kg., the whole 
sample is washed and dried. If the sample is larger 
than this, a representative portion of from 1 to 2 kg. 
is used for the analysis and tests. If the sample is found 
on inspection to be clean and dry, it is blended on a 
warm mill, and portions are taken for the various 
analyses and tests which will be described later. If the 
sample is not clean and dry, a shrinkage determination 
will be necessary and the subsequent tests are made on 
the washed-and-dried product. 


Suggested Basis for Grading 

Table I gives ranges of characteristic values of proper- 
ties which might closely correspond to the grading of 
rubber into the four classes. The procedure for rating 
rubber according to this table is as follows: 

1. Assign a numerical rank—1, 2, 4, or 8, according to 
the results of the physical and chemical tests, to each of 
the six properties listed in the table. If the property has 
the value of the limit between two cases, assign to it the 
rank of smaller numerical value. 
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2. Add these numbers together and determine into 
which column or grade the total falls. 

3. If the number falls fairly close to the center of a 
range and if the individual numerical ranks are reason- 
ably uniform, assign the rating at the head of that 
column to the sample. 

4. If, however, the sum falls near the borderline be- 
tween two grades, or if the individaul ratings are scat- 
tered, the properties of the sample should be studied 
critically from the standpoint of cleanliness, appearance, 
practical utilization, or any other property which might 
have an influence, and the rating then shifted to the 
higher or lower grade, whichever seems to be better 
suited to the sample. 

[f for some reason or another some of these proper- 
ties are not measured the sum of the numbers indicating 
the final rating must, of course, be changed accordingly. 
The same is also true when other properties are added to 
those listed in the table. Many of the numerical values 
reported in the table are quite obvious. Others may re- 
quire some explanation. For example, there is an opti- 
mum range of time for vulcanization. Excessively fast 
curing rubbers are disadvantageous in use as well as 
the extremely slow curing ones. 

It is generally customary to measure moduli on vul- 
canizates at 600 or 700 per cent elongation. However, 
with an apparatus for measuring the elongation at con- 
stant stress more precision can be obtained, thus per- 
mitting lower elongation. This property has been in- 
cluded in the table because no upper limits have been 
placed on the values for ultimate elongation, The limits 
given in the table for elongations at 200 psi. are sug- 
gested after examination of stress-strain curves for a 
number of wild rubbers of various types. 

It is generally preferable to have a crude rubber with 
not too high a Mooney viscosity because of the extra 
power necessary to break down the rubber. However, 
from the results of tests of many of the wild rubbers 
it has been found that all the better-grade rubbers, as 
judged by properties of the vulcanizate, have the higher 
values of viscosity. Many samples of the tougher and 
firmer wild rubbers were found to have Mooney vis- 
cosities as high as 100 or even 110. Samples that were 
slightly below normal in strength, firmness, and tough- 
ness had viscosities of 70 to 80. Samples of low-grade 
rubbers, such as earth scrap, usually showed viscosities 
of 60 and below. Very inferior rubbers that were soft 
and tacky and flowed on standing gave viscosities as low 


as 20 or 30. 
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Plantation Rubber 
Factors Causing Variability 


Although the test methods for plantation rubber 
would in most cases be the same as those previously de- 
scribed for wild rubber, the system for the grading of 
plantation rubber may have to be different. In the first 
practically all of the plantation rubber comes from 
one species of tree, the Hevea brasiliensis. Plantation 
rubber is prepared im the form of either sheets or crepes, 
there being generally produced no balls, slabs, etc. Plan- 
tation rubber is usually dry and relatively clean, not re 
quiring a “shrinkage” test in its evaluation. 

Estate rubber is usually prepared under better tech- 
nically controlled conditions than native rubber and is 
therefore generally more uniform in properties than the 
rubber produced on small holdings. On even the best 
operated estates there are however, some uncontrollabk 
as (a) the age of the (b) soil vari- 
(c) seasonal variations, etc., which have an effect 
and therefore introduce 


place, 


factors such trees, 
ability, 
on the composition of the latex, 
some degree of variability in rubber. These uncon- 
trollable factors are believed by some investigators to 
exert but a small influence on the rubber as compared 
with the controllable ones (5, 23, 40). This view, how- 
ever, is not in agreement with Hastings and Rhodes 
(19, 31) and de Vries (41), who blame the uncon 
trollable factors as much as the others. 

It is generally conceded, however, that up-river fine 
Para wild rubber is more uniform in properties than 
most best grades of plantation rubber (1, 8, 9, 19, 20, 
21, 33, 43, 44). The best grades of wild Para rubber, 
in spite of their very dark color and their greater proba- 
bility of containing more dirt, have frequently been able 
to demand a higher price than the best grades of planta- 
tion rubber. The native of the Amazon Valley who pro- 
duces this excellent grade of uniform wild rubber is 
without technical control his processing. He usually 
collects his latex from several different species of the 
Hevea tree which are probably not all of the same age. 
Surely the estate managers, with their large of 
monoclones and skilled help, if convinced of the neces 
sity, should be able to produce as uniform a rubber as 
that made by the natives of the Amazon Valley. Estate 
rubber has thus far not exceeded the better wild rubbers 
as to uniformity, probably because the purchaser in most 
cases has demanded uniformity in rather 
than uniformity in chemical composition and physical 
properties, 

Thomas (40), Bocquet (5), and also Martin (23) re- 
port that only about 10 per cent of the variation in the 
properties of crude rubber is due to the uncontrollable 
factors in the latex itself and the remaining 90 per cent 
to variations in the operations of processing. If this is 
true, the plantations could quite easily increase the uni 
formity of their better grades of rubber. Just previous 
to the war there was introduced a special grade of 
plantation rubber, called USF rubber, having a great 
uniformity of properties (26). This was a great step in 
the right direction 


areas 


color, etc., 


Some of the existing variability in plantation rubber 
is due to the use of sulfuric acid and occasionally alum 


as coagulating agents, not only by the natives or small- 
holders (5, 11, 32) but also by the operators of large 
estates (46). Wiltshire (46) and Martin and Davy (24) 
have found that the use of sulfuric acid as a coagulant 
does not produce an inferior grade of rubber if used 
under carefully controlled conditions, but even then 
it does produce a rubber having a slower rate of cure 
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than that coagulated by acetic or formic acids. The 
use of sulfuric acid requires more intelligence and care 
in its application, as even a small excess is harmful to 
the rubber, whereas quite an excess of acetic or formic 
acids can be tolerated. The use of alum as a coagulant 
for natural rubber should definitely be forbidden. The 
type and quantity of coagulant to be used should there- 
fore be standardized for all plantations. 

The lack of standardization in degree of dilution of 
the latex before coagulation is another cause of non- 
uniformity in crude rubber. Some estates dilute to 12.5 
per cent dry rubber content, others to a higher concen- 
tration, and still others do no diluting at all. Some of 
the other causes of variability in processing are: (a) 
quantity of stabilizer used previous to coagulation, (6) 
time allowed for coagulation, (c) amount of serum 
pressed from the coagulum, (d) rate of drying the sheet, 
(e) amount of smoking, and (f) the amount of machin- 
ing and washing and the temperature of drying in the 
rubbers. All of these processes which 
vary from factory to factory, and probably vary from 
time to time in the same factory, should be standardized 
in order to obtain the greatest uniformity possible. 


case of crepe 


Important Properties 


The property of rubber requiring greatest improve- 
ment in uniformity is the rate of cure. The variation 
of this property, unless compensated for, carries on 
through vulcanization to the final product. The matter 
of uniformity in this property, as is the case with some 
of the others, is more important than the actual value 
of the property itself. The time required for a com- 
pound to reach its proper cure can be controlled by regu- 
lating the temperature and by the proper use of accelera- 
tors. It is not so important, therefore, if the nature of 
the rubber is to cure quickly or slowly, but when a large 
variability exists much blending and control testing is 
required in the factory. 

The property next of importance in needing improve- 
ment in uniformity 1s the plasticity or viscosity, which 
has a great effect on the processibility or the way a 
compound can be handled in the factory. The Mooney 
viscometer was designed to measure this property but 
may also be adapted to measure the tendency of a rub- 
ber to scorch and to measure the elastic recovery of raw 
rubber (38). It seems possible, therefore, that several 
of the more important physical properties of a raw rub- 
ber may in due time be measured by this instrument. 

The desirable properties of a crude rubber are dis- 
cussed an excellent article by Sackett (34) in which 
he lists eight major requirements of the consumer. They 
include uniform rates of vulcanization, uniform plas- 
ticity, uniform age resistance, cleanliness, freedom from 
diluents, freedom from deleterious substances, and bet- 
ter packaging. Besides a uniformity in plasticity, Sac- 
kett suggests a low plasticity in order to eliminate, at 
least partially, the expensive mastication process. 


Future Prospects 


Before the war the only real competition which a rub 
ber estate had was with the other estates or with the na- 
tive rubber growers. All of the crude rubber was graded 
by the same superficial examination. Because of this 
system the producers have not been forced to meet the 
demands of high uniformity and quality of material. 
The situation in the future, however, may become quite 
different. The rubber grower has been given real com- 
petition—synthetic rubber. 
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During the war there was virtually no progress in the 
advancement of the technology of natural rubber, while 
the technology of synthetic rubber was, through neces- 
sity, making tremendous strides. Furthermore the 
quality of natural rubber in these immediate postwar 
years is much lower than it was previous to the 
war. A considt:ably higher percentage of plantation 
rubber today comes from the small producers or 
natives. Even the better-equipped estates have suffered 
because of lack of facilities such as machinery and 
proper coagulants. 

There are many young compounders in the rubber 
factories today who have not had much experience with 
natural rubber. They have become accustomed to the 
greater uniformity of viscosity, uniformity of rate of 
cure, cleanliness, and other properties of the synthetic 
rubber, and may not in many cases be so eager to re- 
turn to the use of natural rubber unless its uniformity 
is brought up to the same standard as found in the syn- 
thetic rubbers. Meuser and Stiehler (27) show that the 
uniformity in tensile properties and the viscosities of 
GR-S synthetic rubber has improved during the period 
of its manufacture and that the variation in these proper- 
ties of rubber from plant to plant has become very 
small. All synthetic rubbers are purchased on specifica- 
tions based on the results of laboratory tests. 

Although natural rubber has in it some inherent quali- 
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ties which none of the present-day synthetics has, there 
are relatively few articles which require the use of only 
natural rubber. The vast majority of the crude rubber 
requirements can be supplied either by natural or by 
synthetic rubber. Therefore, for the first time in his- 
tory, the natural-rubber producers will be forced to im- 
prove to the limit the quality and uniformity of their 
product. 


Recommendations 


The rubber producers should wait no longer for the 
rubber consumers to agree and decide upon the proper- 
ties they desire in crude natural rubber. The planta- 
tions should put forward all effort toward the standardi- 
zation of their processes in order to produce the greatest 
possible uniformity in the intrinsic qualities of their 
rubber. After a controlled uniformity has been achieved, 
physical and chemical laboratory tests should then be 
performed on the various grades of rubber so as to de- 
scribe their qualities. Limits could then be set on the 
variations of the properties based on the _ results 
of these tests. In this way a_ gradual change 
could be made from the present systems of grading plan- 
tation rubber solely on the basis of superficial appear- 
ance to a system based on the intrinsic quality of the 
rubber as determined by laboratory tests. 
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Industrial Uses of Rayon Expanding in Rubber Field 


NDUSTRIAL applications of rayon are expanding 

rapidly, particularly in the rubber field, according 
to a report recently issued by the Textile Research 
Department of the American Viscose Corporation at 
Marcus Hook, Penna, The biggest industrial con 
sumer at present is the tire industry, which today takes 
a fourth of all rayon produced in the United States. 
Rayon cord tires have become standard for most trucks, 
buses, airplanes and large passenger cars, and many 
tire manufacturers have indicated that they will make 
rayon cord tires in all sizes when sufficient rayon 1s 
available. 

Meanwhile, the rubber companies are extending the 
use of rayon fabric to a variety of other rubber goods, 
such as fan, conveyor and transmission belting, low 
and high pressure hose, diaphragms for compressors 
and as lining in overshoes. Rayon yarn is braided 
into packing for pumps, and flexible and macaroni type 
protective tubing for electric wire and cable. Rayon 
cord and rope are manufactured to a limited extent 
for special applications and where appearance is a prime 
factor. 

One of the newest and most promising industrial 
uses of rayon is in non-woven fabrics. These are 
fibrous webs of viscose rayon staple, to which a bonding 
agent such as resin emulsion, latex, viscose, mineral 
acid or a plastic fiber such as Vinyon resin or plas- 
ticized cellulose acetate rayon has been added by spray- 
ing, dipping, padding, printing or otherwise blending 
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with the non-adhesive viscose rayon fibers. The bond- 
ing agent may be applied in bands or stripes or as an 
over-all uniformly distributed material depending on 
the characteristics desired. 

Disposable place mats, napkins and towels, which 
actually can be used several times, are among the 
many practical articles made of non-woven rayon fab- 
rics. Others are disposable diapers, gift wrappings, 
ribbon, tape, interlining for men’s and women’s suits, 
casket linings, tea bags, filters, wall and table coverings. 
Coming soon are one-season draperies and window 
curtains of non-woven rayon. 

Rayon flock, which is filament cut into standard 
short lengths of from % mm. to 14”, is used to make 
“felt” for phonograph turn tables and lining the glove 
compartments of automobiles. By electrostatic means, 
a beater bar or simply spraying, flock is attached evenly 
with a suitable adhesive, such as plastic latex or a 
lacquer Casein glue, to a backing of paper, glass, metal, 
wood, wall board or fabric. 

Woven and non-woven rayon fabrics and fibrous 
rayon mats have been used experimentally in making 
laminated plastics. So far the price differential in 
comparison with paper and cotton ducks and non- 
availability of rayon in suitable construction, have been 
major restrictions on its commercial adoption in lam- 
inated plastics. An increasing number of machined 
and molded articles of rayon reinforced laminated plas- 
tics are expected to be on the market soon. 
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Development of the Clay Coagulation Process 
for the Reduction of Electrolyte in GR-S 


By E. A. WILLSON’, L. H. RIGGS”, G. L. WHEELOCK’, and B. M. G. ZWICKER® 


A process has been developed for the effective elimi- 
nation of electrolytes from American-made rubbers 
such as the butadiene-styrene copolymer known as 
GR-S. This process involves the use of a protective 
agent such as Dixie clay during the coagulation proc- 
ess. An amount of Dixie clay of about 1% on the rub- 
ber is recommended on the basis of batch coagula- 
tions. The method is most effective when the polymers 
are extracted with alkali to remove the fatty acid 
normally present, but low electrolyte polymers con- 
taining fatty acid can also be made under the proper 


RODUCTION of the butadiene-styrene copolymer 
GR-S_ ordinarily involves coagulation 

with salt and acid and the product contains con- 
siderable soluble ash, mostly sodium chloride. Alum 
coagulation results in considerably lower electrolyte con- 
tent, and such a polymer, GR-S AC, has been in pro- 
duction for some time. 

The United States Rubber Company has developed 
a low electrolyte polymer GR-S 65 for electrical ap 
plications by resorting to a salt-free acid coagulation 
process. Although this process has provided a GR-S 
type rubber for electrical use, special equipment is re- 
quired for satisfactory operation of the process or else 
large quantities of protective agent must be used to 
prevent excessive crumb agglomeration. The shock of 
the acid on the small particle size latex can easily result 
in cloudy serum and difficulties in operation of the 
filtering equipment of a polymer plant. 

This report describes the development of a convenient 
operating process for reducing the soluble electrolyte in 
GR-S or other American-made rubbers to negligible 
quantities. 

It is not surprising that GR-S contains salt since the 
use of as much as 40 pounds of salt per hundred 
pounds of rubber is not uncommon. Controlled coagu- 
lation with salt and acid is known to be most effective in 
producing polymer in the form of fine, porous, easily- 
extractable crumbs. Exhaustive water extraction of 
such crumbs reduces the electrolyte content of the poly- 
mer materially, but considerable unextractable “salt”’ 
still remains in the polymer. For example, a 50 Mooney 
(ML-212° F., 4 min.) GR-S polymer latex was coagu- 
lated to fine porous crumbs not exceeding 1 mm. in 
diameter with sodium chloride and sulfuric acid. After 
eleven successive leachings with ten times the polymer 
weight of distilled water, totaling 48 hours, the polymer 
still contained 0.144% chlorides as sodium chloride. The 
final wash of 18 hours removed less than 0.01% salt 
from the polymer. 

Two methods have been investigated in the attempt 
to realize further reductions in occluded electrolyte: 
(1) coagulation in low electrolyte systems (alum, acid 


known as 


1B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
2B. F. Goodrich Co.; present address: Loyola University, Chicago, III. 
3B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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conditions. 

While a practical procedure has been developed for 
reducing the electrolyte content of the polymer, the 
importance of this improvement to the electrical in- 
dustry has not been conclusively determined. Labora- 
tory electrical tests have indicated that a significant 
degree of improvement in dielectric properties has 
been realized both by salt-acid coagulation in the pres- 
ence of Dixie clay and by alkali extraction of the 
fatty acid in the polymer. These tests were conducted 
on both gum stock and “cable” recipes. 


alone, etc.) and (2) the use of protective agents to im 
prove the porosity of the coagulum. The second method 
has been shown to be very effective and easily control- 


able. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

The method used for determining the per cent electrolyte in a 
rubber was suggested by the electrical cable industry. Eight 
grams of rubber are ashed at low temperature. It is not neces- 
sary to burn completely all specks of carbon. The electrolyte is 
then extracted in 24 cc. of warm distilled water of known purity 
and the resistance of the unfiltered sample is determined at 
30° C. by use of a modified Wheatstone bridge. The resistance 
of the sample is then translated into per cent electrolyte (as 
NaCl on the polymer) by use of standards of known NaCl 
concentrations. 

The unit employed for this work consisted of a Leeds and 
Northrup AC Galvanometer No. 2370D in conjunction with a 
Leeds and Northrup 4-dial variable resistance box and a con- 
ductivity cell with bright platinum electrodes. Although the 
Wheatstone bridge is capable of extreme accuracy in the 
range employed, small errors in results may be tound by 
using samples which are not absolutely representative of the 
rubber being tested. From this standpoint, mill massed 


samples are preferable. 


Preliminary Laboratory Investigation 


Coagulation using alum, calcium chloride, or sprayed 
acid alone (no salt) as coagulant gave some improve- 
ment in electrolyte content over controlled fine crumb 
coagulation with salt and acid. For example, in the 
laboratory HCl spray and dilute alum coagulation gave 
0.065% and 0.09% electrolyte, respectively, compared 
to 0.20% in fine crumb salt-acid coagulated polymers. 
The straight acid coagulation was very difficult to con- 
trol, and therefore coagulation methods involving sali 
creaming were also investigated. 

The use of protective agents was studied and several 
materials, such as clays, glues, etc., proved to be effec- 
tive. For example, the presence of one per cent of 
Dixie clay on the polymer during alum coagulation of 
a GR-S latex eliminated four-fifths of the occluded 
electrolyte as shown by the data in Table I. Alum was 
first used as the coagulant so that a “low electrolyte” 
initial serum could be obtained. 

Although salt-acid coagulation creates a high electro- 
lyte serum, the effect of a protective agent in this 
system was also investigated. Surprisingly enough, it 
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Errect oF Dixte Clay on ALUM 
COAGULATION 


TABLE | 


Electrolyte as % 


NaCl on Polymer 


1% Dixie Clay* on polymer 0.018 
No Clay 0.090 

* The Dixie clay used was a grade produced in Aiken County, South 
Carolina, and commonly employed as a pigment in rubber manufacturing 


It has a particle size from 0.2 to 75 microns 





COMPARISON OF VARIOUS COAGULANTS 
AND PROTECTIVE AGENTS 


TABLE II 


Electrolyte as % 

NaCl on Polymer 

( Alkali Extracted 
Polymers ) 


Protective 
Agent (1% 


Coagulation on Polymer) 


Salt-acid Clue 0.08 
Alum Glue 0.04 
Salt-acid Dixie Clay 0.006 
Alum Dixie Clay 0.004 
Unextracted Polymers 
Salt-acid Bentonite 0.045 
Salt-acid Dixie Clay 0.010 
Salt-acid None 0.204 





OF PROTECTIVE AGEN’ 


ro COAGULAN’ 


\DDITION 
\DDITION 


Pasce [I]—Errect o1 
ro LATEX vs 


Protective Agent Additiot 
(1% on Polymer) 


Electrolyte as % 
NaCl on Polymer 








None 0.204 
Clay in Latex 0.004 
Clay in Acid 0.007 
(slue in Latex 0.081 
Glue in Acid 0.138 
Taste 1V—Errect or ALKALI EXTRACTION ON 
ELECTROLYTE CONTENT 
(Production Batch Coagulation) 
Crude Mooney (ML, 212°, 4’) 55 8] 56 
Not extracted % electrolvte 0.2040 0.1290 0.0135 * 
% asl 1.24 1.30 1.34 
Extracted % electrolyte 0.0075 0.0084 0.0099 
% asl 0.95 0.95 0,98 
* Latex was at room te erature when coagulated (Other three charges 
were coagulated imm tel after stripping, that the latex was still 
warm.) The small particle size s btained was evidently responsible for 
the lower electrol vte ntent ior to tatty a extraction 
Taste V—Errect oF WASHMILLING ON ELECTROLYT! 
AND ASH CONTENT 
(Salt-Acid Coagulate 1, Alkali Extracted and Washed) 
Unwashmilled 
Cruck Electrolyte as % % Ash on 
Type Polymer Moone, NaCl on Polymer Polymer 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 55 0.0075 0.95 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 8) 0.0084 0.95 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 56 0.0099 0.98 
Washmilled 5 Minutes 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 55 0.0069 0.73 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 8] 0.0033 0.72 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 56 0.0054 0.90 
GR-S No Clay 77 0.0690 0.19 
Washmilled 10 Minutes 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 55 0.0060 0.76 
GR-S 1.25% Clay 8] 0.0024 0,92 
iR-S 1.25% Clay 56 0.0036 O.89 
+R-S No Clay 77 0.0480 0.13 











was found that the proper use of a protective agent, 
especially Dixie clay, resulted in a very low electrolyte 
product. 

It was originally thought that a finer clay, such as 
sentonite, would be more effective as a protective agent. 
Although the danger of high water absorption argued 
against the choice of such a material, Bentonite was in- 
vestigated and found to be actually inferior to Dixie 
clay in reducing the electrolyte content. 

The superiority of Dixie clay in both salt-acid and 
alum coagulation is demonstrated by the results in 
Table II which were obtained from gallon sample 
coagulations. The beneficial effect of extraction of the 
fatty acid with alkali is also evident. 

The method of protective agent addition was in- 
vestigated in a series of small size coagulations of 
GR-S latex with salt-acid followed by extractions of the 
polymer with alkali. The results reported in Table III 
indicate somewhat better electrolyte removal if the pro- 
tective agent is in the latex. 

In order to find the optimum amount of clay neces- 
sary, small size coagulations were made using a salt- 
acid coagulation with a GR-S latex. The results are 
shown in Figure 1, from which it is apparent that the 
use of 1.25 per cent on the polymer was nearly optt- 
mum. 


Production Trials with Clay Addition (Batch Coagulation) 


On the basis of the results of the small size salt-acid- 
clay coagulations, several batches were made on a pro- 
duction scale. A level of 1.25 per cent Dixie clay was 
used on the polymer in view of the results shown in 
Figure 1. Table IV shows the value of alkali extrac- 
tion in decreasing both the per cent electrolyte and ash 
on the polymer. (Simultaneous creaming and coagula- 
tion were accomplished in 2.5% brine over a period of 
an hour. Alkali extraction at 60° C., followed by two 
60° C. water washes at pH 10 and a final water rinse 
completed the removal of the fatty acid.) 

Washmilling reduces the water in a wet coagulum 
and accomplishes some washing. Therefore tests were 
run to evaluate this finishing process in conjunction with 
the clay protected coagulation of GR-S. The relatively 
minor effect of washmilling on the reduction of elec 
trolyte and ash content when clay coagulation is used 
is shown in Table V. 

Since the soft water used in production coagulations 
contain 0.22% electrolyte, it can be seen from the lowest 
results obtained in Table V that a further reduction in 
electrolyte content can be accomplished only by using 
in the process. Heat loss experiments 
water in washmilled sheets on the dry 
Unpressed crumbs may hold as much as 300% 


water 


cor 
LJ ft 


a purer 
she WwW ed 
basis. 
water. 


Polymer Evaluation 


Although the presence of excess soluble electrolyte 
in GR-S was known to be deleterious to both water ab- 
sorption and electrical resistivity, the effect of variations 
in the range of 0.005% to 0.15% had .o be determined. 
\ number of samples were selected with low electrolyte 
content for comparison with various standard polymers. 

Two types of compounding recipes were used: 

1. Typical cable insulation compound 
2. Pure gum recipe 

The physical properties of the pure gum vulcanizates 
were, of course, very poor, but it was felt that water 
absorption and electrical resistivity values would be 
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TaBLe VI- 


«33° (2) (3)” 
OOS Re eee . Alum Alum Salt-acid 
Protective Agent .............. None 5% Clay None 
Alkali Extraction .........:00. No No : No 
WOME a iv ceccs. ceivcescs No No No 
CPCS Meteosat. yc ch emss aie 0.16 0.02 0.52 
Cable Recipe 
Water abs., 14 da. R.T.......... 1.1 0.9 2.4 
(% wt.), 14 da. 70° C....... +e 1.6 3.9 12.2 
i if 8) 6 ee 15 15 14.4 

i Meare me 11.6 11.6 
ee WOR RE Meevcisccueeceet ane 11.7 
arene: 11.2 11.6 
rrr 11.5 11.7 
if EERE ES Be 
Gum Recipe 
Water abs., 14 da. R.T.......... 3.6 3.1 7.9 
Coe Weis We OO Ra cee vccsaa 3.2 6.9 26.1 
fo Be & ere 15 15 15 
Sf ee 12.3 12.9 
i *. | 2 ere 12.1 12.6 13.1 
Bt ae 12.2 12.2 13.1 
J  aeeee 12.0 12.1 13.0 
Paap eas os 12.4 12.2 12.7 


* Resistivity values are log 


ELECTRICAL AND WATER ABSORPTION PROPERTIES 





(4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Salt-acid Salt-acid Salt-acid Salt-acid Salt-acid 
None 5% Clay None None 1.25% Clay 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No Yes Yes Yes 

0,11 0.007 0.22 0.07 0.005 
1.4 1.4 1.4 0.9 0.9 
5.5 2.0 3.1 3.7 1.5 
15 15 15 15 15 
12.7 12.7 11.2 12.7 12.6 
12.7 13.2 11.8 13.0 
13.1 13.2 11.6 13.1 
13.1 13.0 11.7 13.0 
13.1 13.1 13.3 
3.8 2.3 48 2.6 3.1 
8.2 4.6 4.5 5.2 3.3 
15 15 15 15 15 
13.6 13.6 12.4 14.4 14.3 
13.0 12.6 14.3 
12.9 12.7 13.6 
13.4 11.5 12.5 
13.4 12.0 12.5 


*GR-S AC (Production). »° GR-S (Production) 





more indicative of actual polymer differences. 
used were: 


Recipes 


Pure Gum 
Polyme r ; : LOO 


Lead Oxide ; 10 
Sulfur ; 2 


Cable Insulation 


Polymer deacons ee 
Zinc Oxide sees Ls 10 
Sulfur bites 2 
Agerite White .. ] 
Stearic Acid ; mae ss eg gn aeg 1. 
2-Mercapto Thiazoline ........... 1. 
Accelerator 808 0.25 
Mineral Rubber . Be Sere 10 
Atomite Whiting ... a ee 40) 
Refined Paraffin Wax : | 


The following tests were run on the vulcanizates: 
l. Water absorption (ASTM) 

C7 ee : : aft . ~T ¢ 

© Increase in weight after 14 days at 
a. Room temperature (25-30° C.) 


b. 70° C, 
2. Dry DC volume resistivity (ASTM 6” disc) at 
a. Room temperature 
a. Seu. 
Reported in ohms per cm. (often called ohms- 
cm, )* 


3. Wet DC volume resistivity (special pocket sample) 
at 70° C. after 2’, 60’, % day and 7 days. 
Reported in ohms per cm. (often called ohms-cm. )* 


(*For convenience, the Log,. of the resistivity is re 


ported in the tables. ) 


Wet volume resistivity measurements are usually 
quite difficult because of small imperfections in the 
sample and condensate formation on the insulated leads. 
Consequently the data on this property are incomplete 
for several of the samples. 

Table VI contains a compilation of representative 
water absorption and electrical data. It can be seen 
that the presence of only half a per cent soluble elec- 
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trolyte in GR-S (3) resulted in very high water absorp- 
tion values. This is the lowest soluble ash content found 
in standard salt-acid GR-S production. It usually ap- 
proaches one per cent. Alum coagulated GR-S (1) has 
much lower water absorption values but electrical prop- 
erties are not outstanding, even when as much as 5% 
clay is used in the coagulation (2). It is interesting that 
as much as 5% clay could be tolerated without seriously 
impairing water resistance. 

The removal of fatty acid from the polymer (4) im- 
proved markedly both water absorption properties and 
electrical resistivity, and the use of as much as 5% clay 
during coagulation (5) further improved water resis- 
tance of the polymer. 

Washmilling of an unextracted GR-S polymer (6) im 
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proved water absorption properties as much or more than 
alkali extraction (4) but electrical properties were no 
better than those of production GR-S (3). However, 
washmilling of an alkali-extracted polymer (7) improved 
electrical properties considerably. 

The combination of coagulation in the presence of 
Dixie Clay, alkali extraction of the coagulum, followed 
by washmilling, gave a GR-S polymer (8) with water 
resistance equal to GR-S AC and electrical properties 
superior to it. From this limited data it is not evident 
what degree of improvement in electrical properties may 
be expected In practice trom a reduction of the soluble 
electrolyte below one to two-tenths of a per cent. 


Theoretical Discussion 


The action of protective agents in reducing the elec 
trolyte content of the polymer can be reasonably ex- 
plained on fundamental colloidal theory. It is known 
that the use of such materials is effective in obtaining 
uniform fine crumb coagulations. It is logical to assume 
that this action can go much further and create a more 
porous or permeable crumb, especially if a “creaming 
process” is used from which to build the final coagulum 

I xhaustive water extraction fails to remove material 
quantities of electrolyte from even fine crumb coagula 
tions (beyond a limiting value) if no protective agent 
This indicates that the electrolyte becomes 
sealed into polymer “vessels” as syneresis of the crumb 
[he uniform dispersion of a hydrophilic ma 
terial which is stable on the acid side can be thought of 
as maintaining channels throughout the coagulum and 


IS present, 


pre ceeds. 


resisting the process of syneresis for at least a time, 
during which diffusion can proceed 

Several factors influence the efficiency of the protec- 
tive agent in its ability to produce and maintain this 
‘permeable crumb.” Conditions which promote the syn 
eresis of the latex particles, especially during the initial 
coagulation, must be avoided. Low temperature coagu- 
lation, stripped latices, tougher polymers, “small crumb” 
coagulation conditions (high salt, high pH coagulation, 
careful addition of low concentration acid, etc.), and 
short soap conversion times should all tend to develop 


uniformly small and permeable crumbs which would 
be subject to efficient extraction of electrolyte. 

The fact that under conditions far from those indi- 
cated above, exceptionally good washing was obtained 
in production scale is a tribute to the effectiveness of 


the method and material used. It should be noted that 
alkali extraction resulted in marked improvement of the 
washing process and that poorly controlled coagulations 
were not especially good until they were alkali extracted. 
This is probably due to a removal of the permeability by 
the rapid coagulation, but it is also well to note that 
when the crumbs were allowed to stand for some time 
before extraction (small scale extractions of the pro- 
duction charges) the removal of electrolyte was not 
nearly as effective. These factors should best be con 
trolled in continuous coagulation processes, where hold- 
up times could be reduced to a minimum. 

Irrespective of the degree of improvement in elec- 
trical properties to be realized from this process, it 1s 
worthy of consideration for several reasons. A more 
uniform and smaller average crumb size should be pos- 
sible in the presence of a protective agent. The greater 
permeability of the crumb should also have a beneficial 
effect on the drying rate of the polymer. The reduction 
of soluble electrolyte in American-made rubbers should 
be conducive to even greater uniformity. The inclusion 
of clay in such small quantities should not be open to 
serious objection. This is especially true in extracted 
polymers, where nearly a third of the added material 
is eliminated. Dixie clay was chosen for its “inert” 
qualities in polymer compounding. 
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Flexible Tubing Combines 


NEW type of flexible tubing, said to combine the 
BR gexibitit: of rubber and the sturdiness of steel, has 
been introduced by the Penflex Sales Co., 7200 Powers 
Lane, Philadelphia, Penna Called Ronaflex, the new 
tubing is reported to have been thoroughly tested up 
without any indication of 
bursting, leakage or Extremely flexible, it 
can be bent, kinked, or twisted, and yet provide safe, 


to pressures of 9YSO p.S.1 
damage 
free flowing transmission of air, water, gases, oils and 
volatiles 

Ronaflex tubing consists of a tough rubber sleeve 
protected by a strong steel wire braid designed to with- 
stand abrasion, severe wear and pressure. The rubber 
sleeve is made of specially compounded synthetic rub 
ber to resist the effects of oil and volatiles, while the 
braiding is constructed of either galvanized or stain 
less steel or aluminum or bronze to meet specific con 
ditions. 
To make the assembly even more useful to industry, 





Rubber and Steel Wire Braid 


Ronaflex tubing can be secured with high-speed, snap- 
on couplings that can be connected and disconnected in 
one easy operation in approximately one second, ac 
cording to the manufacturers. The coupling itself is 
precision-made of aluminum to resist rust, corrosion 
and heavy wear whenever frequent disconnection 1s 
required. Test results are reported to indicate that 
constant vibration and pressure will have no effect 
on these couplings, assuring safe service when handling 
inflammable materials. 

Easily adaptable, the new tubing assemblies are said 
to be ideal for economical time-saving service on a 
wide variety of industrial uses, including fuel and oil 
lines for engines, machine tool coolant lines, butane- 


propane gas lines, paint spraying air lines, for rapid 


testing operations, for domestic portable gas heaters 
and household appliances, and for numerous other ap- 
plications. 














THE S-POLYMERS 


A New Type of Thermoplastic Resinous Polymer 


By E. N. CUNNINGHAM 


Enjay Co., Inc., 15 West 


HE S-Polymers are a new type of thermoplastic 

resinous polymer manufactured by the Standard Oil 

Co. of New Jersey and marketed by Enjay Co., Inc. 
They are copolymers of styrene and isobutylene com- 
bined by the low temperature technique similar to the 
process used for making Butyl. 

Recently, production quantities were made in Canada 
where equipment was available and these polymers are 
now available in the United States for large scale de- 
velopment work. Present plans are to manufacture this 
product on a scale sufficient to permit large volume usage 
when their industrial utility has been demonstrated. 

During 1946, pilot plant samples of the S-Polymers, 
formerly designated as ‘‘Stylene,” were submitted to 
approximately 500 prospective customers for evaluation. 
[he interest expressed by these companies led to a 
decision to launch commercial production even though 
production capacity was not yet available in the United 
otates. 

Two grades were made in the first large scale produc- 
tion trials—S-50 and S-60. The S-50 is a softer and 
more elastic polymer than S-60. The S-Polymers are 
packaged in granular form in a corrugated paper carton 
which contains approximately 40 pounds. The granular 
form makes for convenient handling of the polymers, 
rapid solution in solvents and easy blending with other 
materials. 

The S-Polymers have a unique position in the realm of 
thermoplastics and resins since they can be used alone 
as a plastic or combined with other plastics as an alloy- 
ing or modifying agent. They have plastic properties, yet 
exhibit rubber-like characteristics such as extensibility 
and recovery. They can be combined with Hevea and 
synthetic rubbers to improve processability, increase 
water vapor and gas barrier properties and modify other 
physical properties. They can be used as wax blending 
agents, combining readily in hot melts. 


Physical Properties 


[he physical properties of the new polymers are in- 
teresting as follows: 


, 50 R 40 
Specific Gravity 0.96 0.93 
Heat Softening Point 45°C. 60°C 


Tensile Strength err 2000 psi 3000 psi 
Ultimate Elongation = : 100% 200% 
Hardness Shore A 50-60 80-90 
Rockwell cee M-10 
Intrinsic Viscosity 0.7 to0.8 0.7 to 0.9 


Above temperatures of 45°C. and 60°C. to about 80° 
to 9O°C., there exists a period of thermoplasticity fol- 


Note This paper is one of several given at the Symposium on Syn 
thetic Resins Used in Compounding Natural and Synthetic Rubbers held 
by the New York Rubber Group in New York City on October 24, 1947, 
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lowed by true plastic flow. At about 400°C. the pol) 
mers decompose (see Figure 1). 

The tensile strength of S-Polymer compares favorably 
with plasticized polyvinyl chloride or cellulose acetate. 
The extensibility or elongation is considerably higher 
than the usual thermoplastic. 

low water vapor transmission is one of the outstand- 
ng properties which has created considerable interest 
in S-Polymer as a packaging material. Independent labo 
ratories have reported the water vapor transmission 
to be as low as any thermoplastic tested (see Figure 2) : 





TABLE I—PuHyYSICAL PROPERTIES OF S-50 anD S-60 
Properties S-50 S-60 
Se gd ee eee ee Good Excellent 


300-360 
300-2000 
300-375 


Compression Molding Temp., °F. ... 280-340 
Compression Molding Pressure, p.s.i.. 300-2000 
Injection Molding Temp., °F. . “ 


SOORINC SIPBTIRY on nad oct coesaesmean 0.96 0.93 
Temas Street, OO4. io eo. ee ss 2000 3500 
Elongation, percent Fad chine eee 400-600 200-300 
Compressive Strength, p.s.i. ......... * > 16,000 
Flexural Strength, Ibs./in. ..... ena mie i >4,000 
Impact Strength ft. Ibs./in. notch: 

Izod—cantilever beam ........... wee a 

Charpy—simple beam ............ ...0. >10 
Hardness, Rocikcwell ..........ccc08; M-10 


Coefficient of Cubical Expansion 


cm*/cm?®/°C., 1275 x 10° 


Distortion under heat, °C ....... be eee 40 
Dielectric Strength volts/mil ........ 500-700 500-700 
Dielectric Constant 10° cycles ........ 2.3-2.4 2.3-2.4 
Power Factor 10° cycles ............ 0.00035 0.00035 
Water Absorption, % by wt. ........ 0.1-0.12 0.1-0.11 
Burning Rate ........ PETE bee Ay Fast 
Effect of Sunlight ..seeee+es Very Slight Very Slight 
Heat Softening Point, °C ........... 45-55 60-65 
Moisture Vapor Permeability, gm. 

H.0/100 sq. in./24 hrs. for 4 mil 

RR A enn Spel nea IE soe 0.3 0.8 
Gas Permeability, Hydrogen liters/sq. 

[ee Ea Fy re 2.0 
Effect of Weak Acids .............. None None 
Effect of Strong Acids (non oxidiz- 

E> cadets dnbértinah pice ow weer Maen eon 
Effect of Weak Alkalies ........... None None 
Effect of Strong Alkalies ........... None None 
Effect of Organic Solvents ......... Soluble in: Soluble in: 


aromatics, 
aliphatics, 
halogenated 
hydrocar- 


aromatics, 
aliphatics, 
halogenated 
hydrocar- 


bons, bons, 
ketones. ketones 
Machining Qualities ......... javeds eee Good 
a ar em re Slight opa- Slight 
lescence opalescence 
Unlimited 


* Nitric acid reacts with the polymers to render them insoluble. 
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S-50 S-60 
Grams H,O per 100 sq. in 
24 hrs. at 100°F. and 95% 
R. H. Thickness 4 mils 03 OR 


The impermeability to gases is another of the re- 
markable characteristics which has attracted attention. 
The diffusion rate for hydrogen through a film 10 mils 
thick is about 2 liters per square meter per 24 hours at 
25°C., which rates the S-Polymers in a class with poly 
ethylene and about two times better than Butyl (see 
lable III). The rating is of the same order for nitrogen 
ind carbon dioxide. 

Low water vapor transmission and low water ab 
sorption coupled with good electrical properties have 
stimulated interest in the S-Polymers for insulation. 
his includes its possible use alone or in combination 
with polystyrene, polyethylene or polyisobutylene with 
which they blend easily. The fact that the S-Polymers 
go into solution readily in the hydrocarbon waxes and 
oils points to their use in cable flooding compounds and 


impregnating mixtures. Electrical properties include : 


Dielectric constant 10° cycles 2.3 to 2.4 


Power factor 10° evcles 0.0004 to 0.0006 


The S-Polymers are exceptionally stable to sunlight 
and ultraviolet light (see Table Il). Ultraviolet light ag 
ing for a period of one week has little effect upon tensile 
or intrinsic viscosity. Outdoor exposure tests place the 
S-Polymers in a class wi 
extraordinarily good 
considered 

The heat stability of th 
Laboratory milling of S-60 Polymer for seven and one 


th the plastics considered to be 


where weather aging is to be 


S-Polymers is remarkable 
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Figure 2. 


half hours at 300°F. reduced the intrinsic viscosity from 
0.81 to 0.71 which indicated very little change in mole- 
cular weight. Milling at temperatures in the range of 
110 to 150°F. will result in breakdown or molecular 
degradation and therefore processing temperatures above 
200°F. are recommended. 

While discussing physical properties, the relatively 
low coefficient of cubical expansion should be mentioned : 


S-50 ; tian 
S-60 .. 1275x 10° 


Cm?/Cm*/*( 
Cm*/Cm*/°C 

Chemically considered as completely saturated poly- 
mers and not vulcanizable, interesting chemical deriva- 
tives of the S-Polymers can be made; i.e., nitrated with 
strong nitric acid, sulfonated with strong sulfuric acid, 
chlorinated with chlorine gas and alkalated with hydro- 
carbons. 


Processing Operations 


The processing of the S-Polymers can be carried out 
on conventional plastic or rubber working machinery. 
Banbury or mill mixing is entirely feasible at tempera- 
tures between 200° to 300°F. 

The relatively low coefficient of 
coupled with the thermoplastic properties permits ex- 
trusion and calendering to close dimensional tolerances. 
Extrusion temperatures of 300° to 325°F. with a die 
temperature of 150° to 160°F. have been found to be 
quite satisfactory. Calender temperatures of 280°F. are 
generally considered to give satisfactory calender per- 
formance and impart the best properties to the film. 


cubical expansion 





Taste I]—Errecr or Uttra-VioLtet LIGHT ON 
S- POLYMER 
v_ sf T_A0 
Original Physical Properti 
Intrinsic viscosity in Toluene 93 H& 
Tensile p.s.i 2000 2200 
Ultimate Elongation percent 400 200 


Aged in Ultraviolet light 168 hours 


Intrinsic viscosity 72 57 
Intrinsic viscosity retained percent 78 &4 
Tensile p.s.1 : , 1700 2000 
Tensile p.s.i. retained percent ..... 86 RS 
Ultimate Elongation ; —- 350 100 
Ultimate Elongation retained percent .... 87 50 


TABLE [II—PERMEABILITY OF UNSUPPORTED FILMS OF 
S-PoLYMERS TO HYDROGEN. COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER MATERIALS 

Liters Sq Meter 


24 hrs. 10 mils 
thick at 25°C. 


Relative 
Permeability 


S-60 Polymer 2.0 1 
S-50 Polymer 2.2 l 
Polyethylene .......... 2.1 ] 
Butyl esau 3.9 2 
ie SA rte ae ty. 6.6 3 
GR-S icnies Mee? 19.7 10 
PEAS den ks Sake OSes 25.0 13 
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Figure 3. 


The addition of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of Acrawax, octa- 
decylamine or other parting agent is recommended. 

S-Polymers are soluble in aliphatic and aromatic hy- 
drocarbons and chlorohydrocarbons. Non-homogenous 
solutions or organosol type solutions can be made with 
ketones and acetates. These polymers are soluble in 
fatty acids such as oleic and stearic which is considered 
as one of the limitations on their use in the packaging 
field. They could not be used for packaging such prod- 
ucts as cosmetic creams containing mineral oil or for 
edible fats like oleomargarine. 

Hot melts can be made by stirring the S-Polymers 
directly into the hot wax. In this case it is much easier 
to put them into solution than polyisobutylene. Heavier 
wax mixtures can be made in kneaders. 

The S-Polymers are completely compatible with 
Hevea rubber. Evaluation work on this type of blend 
has not been carried as far as the possibilities of the 
polymer indicate. However, modification of Hevea with 
the S- Polymers should be investigated for improvement 
of moisture vapor and gas pe rmeability, sunlight aging, 
and processing. 


TaBLeE V—Hort MELT CoaTINGs 
(S-50 PoLyMER ON Krart PAPER) 


1 2 3 4 
I, Sn. bs 4d wens Soka be manne s 100 100 100 100 
FGI Ty rk 5S ca ite cis obiee ices 3 3 3 3 
Microwax M.P. 170-175°F. ......... 100 300 
Paraffin Wax M.P. 135°F. ......... 100 300 
Coating Temperature, °C. ......... 150 150 150 150 


Weight of Coating pounds per ream 


500 Sheets 24” x 36” (3,000 sq. ft.) 32 31 36 40 

Tear Strength (Elmsdorf) p.s.i. 
Untreated paper, control ........ 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.1 
CO EE nc x 6 oa ed ees kee oe 6.1 6.8 tm 36 
32 16 36 40 


Weight of coating pounds per ream. 
Moisture Vapor permeability grams 
of H:O per 100 sq. in. per 24 hrs. 
at 100°F. and 95% relative humidity 0.11 033 0.57 0.19 


Moisture Vapor Permeability sam- 
ple creased grams of H,O per 100 
sq. in. per 24 hrs. at 100°F. and 
95% relative humidity ........... 0.13 113 073 £0.14 





S-60 Polymer is compatible with balata in a 25% 
polymer- 75% balata ratio. The resulting film is slightlv 
opalescent and very tough. This suggests that the S- 
Polymers may fit into the processing operations where 
balata needs to be extended or modified. 

The S-Polymers are compatible with GR-S, GR-I, and 
the nitrile rubbers such as Perbunan. The chief function 
is to aid in processing, to improve the light stability, lower 
the rate of diffusion of gases or water vapor, and to 
modify the specific uses. 

One important field where the S-Polymers have an 
application is as a processing aid in Pe wens Vinyl 
blends. Table IV presents data taken from a recent paper 
by Young, Newberg, and Howlett on the combination of 
S-Polymers with Perbunan-Vinylite VYNW _ blends. 
The improvement of processing is noticeable in the ex- 
trusion rates and in the improvement of cresceti tear. 
It is also notable that the oven aging is not impaired and 
in some cases improved by this type of blend. 





TABLE VI—PrRopPERTIES OF S-POLYMER EXPOSED TO 





PaBLeE 1V—CoMBINATION OF S-PoLYMERS WITH PeER- 
BUNAN-VINYLITE VYNW BLENDs CHEMICALS SEVEN Days at Room TEMPERATURE 
} ect ’ 94 ( MOLDED SLABS ) 
Base Recipe—Parts by Weight 
Viny lite VYNW sib bataoat 100.0 —S-50 Polymer— -—S-60 Polymer— 
Perbunan 35NS90 ......... 50.0 To Wt. Ap- Je Wt. Ap- 
Basic Lead Carbonate ..... 3.0 Chemical Change pearance Change pearance 
ae, © eee 1.5 Sulfuric Acid 30% t--O.E. + 1 O.K 
S-Polymer Varied (See Table) Sulfuric Acid 3% ys x T Os O. R 
Dioctvl phthalat faota Cae Ts : Sodium Hydroxide 1%...........-+ .08 O. K. + 405 y * 
Pp ilate Varied (See Table ) Sodium Hydroxide 10% epee ‘2 O.K 1 O.K 
Methanol 99.8% tb aus e he - <2 oh ee + 4 O. K 
aE. re i=: 3 * + 2 O.K. 
Re ipe Number 1 > 2 4 PUN a hv cee ccctvdecvsvidewe +-32.7 Soft, +-32. Very 
6.50 Palvmece. . = 10 ae - gummy gummy 
Dioctyl Phthalate ~ oC Ethyl Acetate (c.p.) ......eee. +93.9 Very .+++ Dissolved 
Tensile, p.s.i. . ‘ Lae it “3 2900 2500 2n0N 1700 ’ ; distorted 48 hrs. 
Ultimate ececathon ‘perce - 290 at “190 510 ee ee eyreren eee 5 a 
nstantaneous H: ardness (Shore A) 94 95 94 RR n 1. oe 
— ent Tear, Room Temp., Ibs per inch 420 560 500 220 Carbon Tetrachloride ..........22 esos opened, paeaees 
extrusion Rate (Royal #1 220°F 7 Bsc 
Screw Speed 80 R.P.M. Hie 0.4 inch Ee See eee ey eee aareres, ae a 
Pin 0.3 inch Inches per minute Could not be 52 56 a Re eee eee Dissolved Diemtved 
ee eee eee extrude co ; eee 79 ag ’ eoee Le 
Appe rance ia es a 5 gs Sodium Chloride 10% ..........4+ 0.1 O.K. + 0.05 O.K 
pea , bauews ° jinedme Smooth is ™( Jate +-0.7 . 
Low Temperature Brittieness Point’ (Bell nid th ee ae Phe ee 
a Tel.) ste eeee ae tees aor ‘ 40°F 30°F. +20°F. 20°F. Hydrochloric Acid 10% ........ 4 0.01 O. K : O. K 
aay Aging 6 days @ 250°F. Circulating Agathe Beh BE ioe nncccrcksnackd G2 Oo 4." 0.03 O. K. 
Tensile eT P = : eS ey eee — Soluble ofa pote 
Elo ae ieee. trseeesereeees 4050 3350 2900 2100 Ammonium Hydroxide icvcesse® OF OF + 0.1 
H: wee on percent eee e er seeees ceeees 20 20 110 110 Sodium Carbonate 2% .........+ 0.5 O.K. 1 0,2 ° K. 
SE. 455 AGN Ce hasuewes bona 84 81 92 80 Hydrogen Peroxide sol. 3% ......+ 0.5 O.K. + 0.5 O. K. 
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Considerable experimental work has been done blend 
ing S-60 Polymer with polystyrene. Improvement was 
noted in brittleness (see Figure 3), machinability, and 
flow properties with addition of S-60 up to 20%. This 
was accompanied by some reduction in tensile, flexure, 
hardness, and compressive strength. There was also 
some indication that the crazing checking was improved. 
A slight opalescence accompanied the addition of this 
amount of S-Polymer 

5-50 Polymer can be put into solution in hot paraftin 
or microcrystalline wax by stirring in the crumbs. Papert 
can be coated with these hot melts at 150°C. The Elms 
dorf Tear Strength is increased from 4 to 6 psi on Kraft 
paper. Moisture improved and the 
flexural strength of the wax coating is increased by the 
addition of the S-50 Polymer (see Table V). 

The S-Polymers can be considered as resistant to 
most chemicals ordinarily Weak acids 
and weak alkalies have no effect; strong acids and strong 
effect They are soluble in 
organic solvents he properties of the S Polymers 
variety of chemicals are shown in 
are thermoplastic, they would not 

when used alone for exposure 


permeability is 


encountered. 
alkalies have very littl 


when exposed to 
Table V1 
be considered suitabk 
to chemicals at high temperatures 


Since they 


Possible Applications 


One of the interesting uses for which the S-Polymers 
have been suggested is in the packaging of fruit. A 
comparative weight loss between lemons coated with a 
film of S-60 Polymer .0005” thick and untreated lemons 
is shown in Figure 4. At the end of 21 days, the coated 
lemons showed weight loss of 2.54%, while the untreated 
lemons showed a weight loss of 19.2%. "The treated 
lemons were coated with a film deposited from a 10% 
solution of S-60 in ethyl ether and were stored in a 
desiccator at 25° to 30°C. using as the desiccant anhy 
drous calcium sulfate 

The S-Polymers have 


a possibility of very diversified 
uses which range all the way from package coatings to 
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Figure 4. 


processing aids for materials to be used in conjunction 
with other polymers which have extensive uses. The 
ability to be fabricated and to film films coated on paper 
and combined with a variety of loading materials over a 
wide range of colors suggests that they should be very 
valuable in extending and supplementing the materials 
available to both plastics and rubber manufacturers. 

Experimental work has been done on a number of 
possible uses for the new polymers. These include the 
following : acid-resistant clothing, capsules (for aqueous 
solutions), cellophane coating, coatings and impregna 
tions, electricals (fixtures, plugs, insulation, tubing, etc.), 
electrotyping plates, food packaging, laminates (fabric, 
Fiberglas, paper), linings, moisture-proof paper coatings 
(calendered, cast, hot melt), metal foil coating, record 
ing material, resin modifiers, self-supported sheeting, 
molded articles (household appliances, toys, etc.), wash- 
ers, packings, gaskets, rubber modifiers, packaging other 
resins and polymers, and vacuum packaging. 





Status of the Rubber 


UBBER exports from Nigeria ana the British-man- 
dated Cameroons increased steadily from 1941 
through 1946, with exports of plantation rubber heavily 
outweighing those of wild rubber. Total exports for 
the period were as follows: 1941, 2,055 long tons; 1942, 
6,667; 1943, 7,366: 1944, 9.413; 1945, 10,519; 1946, 
11,448. Whereas wild rubber accounted for 1,818 of the 
6,667 tons exported in 1942, it accounted for only 123 
of the 11,325 tons in 1946. Total exports for the first 
four months of 1947 amounted to 2,796 long tons. 
According to information reaching the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, the collection of wild rubber has 
virtually ceased in Nigeria. Although a small amount 
was included among total exports for January, 1947, 
no wild rubber was exported in February, March and 
April. It is evident that after 1943 the sources of wild 
rubber were rapidly being worked out. Also, with the 
end of government buying at high, controlled prices, 
there has been no incentive to collect wild rubber. 
After Government buying ceased, rubber prices in Ni- 
geria dropped precipitously. On June 1, 1947, the 
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Industry in Nigeria 


United Africa Company, which buys most of the rub- 
ber, offered, at its buying stations, 3 pence per pound 
for A-1 grade sheet rubber, dried and cured, with dif- 
ferentials for lower grades. Later reports indicated 
that the company was cutting prices much further. 

The large plantation companies were reported to be 
seriously concerned in June, but because of their large 
investment it was thought they would continue produc- 
tion and attempt to store the output locally, in hopes of 
a price recovery. At such low prices, it was stated that 
African growers, who provide half the total output, 
would simply abandon their trees. , 

During the war years there was a considerable in- 
crease in rubber acreage, and many small African grow- 
ers planted trees. Known plantation holdings, plus some 
of the larger African holdings, amounted to 122,461 
acres, according to recent figures. Of the total, 2,142 
acres were planted with Funtumia, and the remainder 
with Hevea, divided as follows: Seedling, mature, 94,- 
835; seedling, immature, 24,360; budded, mature, 924; 
budded, immature, 200. 
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Phenolic Resins 


in Natural and Synthetic Rubber 


By J. €. SEARER 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HENOLIC RESINS which have been specifically 


formulated have two major uses in the rubber 


industry — rubber compounding and solvent type 
adhesives—and are now being used in fairly large vol- 
ume in these fields. The resins useful in the rubber field 
are not “run of the mill” phenolic resins as used in the 
many varied phenolic fields but are “tailor-made” for 
use with the various rubbers. 


Plasticizers for Rubber Stocks 


These resins offer unique new materials for rubber 
compounding since they act as thermosetting or vul- 
canizing plasticizers. They are very efficient plasticizers 
for rubber during the processing operation, allowing 
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RESIN IN COMPOUND % 
FIG. 1—Tensile strength of Hycar-Durez 
12687 stocks containing no sulfur, accel- 
erators or filler. 


Note: This paper was presented at the “Symposium on Synthetic Resins 
Used in Compounding Natural and Synthetic Rubber,” held by the New 
York Rubber Group in New York City on October 24, 1947. 
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RESIN COMPOUND, % 
FIG. 2— Elongation of Hycar-Durez 
12687 stocks containing no sulfur, accel- 
erators or filler. 


easier processing, higher loadings and_ excellent 
extrusions. 

The thermosetting properties of the resins on curing 
allow material increases in hardness, abrasion resistance, 
aging resistance, solvent and oil resistance, and stiffness, 
and give much improved surface finishes to the cured 
stock. This combination of plasticizing and reinforcing 
action is rare for a single material and has enabled rub- 
ber compounders to manufacture many products more 
simply than by use of the more conventional materials. 

The real point of interest is what phenolics can do 
for your products, how they are used, and the types of 
rubber with which they are used. Since there are about 
as many kinds of rubber today as there are phenolic 
resins used with rubber, it appears that data on the vari- 
ous resins made by Durez and their effect in the vari- 
ous rubbers will be an effective way of indicating some 
of the uses of phenolic resins in rubber. ; 

Phenolic resins have been used in large volume with 
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FIG. 3—Tensile sirength of Perbunan 
Durez 12687 stocks containing the fol 
lowing ingredients: Zinc Oxide, 5; 
Stearic Acid, 1; Sulfur, 2; Santocure, 1 


Buna N (GR-A) rubber. Complete compatibility with 
Buna N is one of the properties of special phenolic 
resins, as with all types of rubber these resins are ex- 
cellent plasticizers for Buna N giving compounds which 
process easily in all conventional equipment and are easy 
to mold because of good flow. In addition, the thermo- 
setting properties of the resins give cured stocks of 
high tensile strength, good elongation and high hard 
ness. Abrasion, solvent and oil resistance are much im- 
proved and excellent surface finishes are obtained. 
Figures 1 and 2 show the effect of increasing resin 
content on the various Buna N rubbers manufactured 
by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. under the trade 
name of Hycar. Data is given for OR-25, OR-15 and 
OR-5. When the resin content of the compound is 50% 
or less on the rubber these compounds are rubbery or 





Taste ]|—Errect or INCREASING AMOUNTS OF DUREZ 
12687 ON THE HARDNESS AND TENSILE OF STOCKS 
CONTAINING Hycar OR-25 
(Courtesy, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. 
Compound l ? 3 $ 5 6 7 
Hycar OR-25 00 x0 70 60 50 410 30 
Durez 12687 10 20 30 10 50 60 70 
Calcium Stearate 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Stearic Acid 1.5 1.5 Fk i.3 1.5 co ia 
Physical Properties of Vulcamzat 
Min. Cure at 325°F. 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 

300% Modulus 200 775 1220 
Ultimate Tensile 
(psi) . : 560 1000 1600 1910 2095 
% Ultimate Elonga 
tion } 675 450 $25 150 40 
. Hardness (Duro C) 19 31 55 75 S4 95 97 
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FIG. 4—Elongation of Perbunan-Durez 
12687 stocks, with same formula indi- 
cated in Figure 3 





leathery, and as the resin content increases above 50% 
the compounds begin to resemble ebonite type material. 
The data shown was obtained on stocks containing no 
sulfur, accelerators or filler. 

Table I shows the effect of increasing amounts of 
Durez 12687 on the hardness and tensile of stocks con- 
taining OR-25 with lubricants as the only other added 
ingredients. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the tensile strengths (Figure 
3) and elongation (Figure 4) obtained on stocks from 
Durez 12687 and Perbunan 26 and 35 manufactured by 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Once again ex- 
cellent physical properties are obtained. 


Properties of Resin-Containing Stocks 


To show the difference obtained when using an ordi- 
nary phenolic resin (Durez 175) and a resin especially 
made for use with Buna N (12687), Table II has been 
prepared. Note the extremely low strength and hard 
ness obtained with 175 which is a fairly typical phenolic 
resin. 

\ full range of products can be made from the Buna 
N rubbers and phenolic resins, covering such widely 
varied materials as artificial leathers, which are a dis- 
tinct possibility of low cost, to ebonite-like materials 
which are easily compounded, have fast cures and a 
large range of color possibilities. Typical formulations 
are available. 

The ease of obtaining compounds having a Shore 
Durometer hardness in the range 85 to 95 with good 
elongation should be stressed, since phenolic resins make 
this possible without the necessity of highly loaded 
stocks. 

The phenolic resins have been found useful with 
GR-S rubber. The excellent plasticizing action of phe- 
nolics on GR-S decreases processing difficuities consid- 
erably and makes all processing easier including extru- 
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TaBLeE T]—Propertices OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER COMPOUNDS CONTAINING PHENOLIC RESIN* 





Composition 

A B ss D E F G 
eR DE os os tok ok Gams ws Ka 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
PR eee rere ees, ee 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
UID fo sax a és sdad lcd as Oev saad 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.0 1.0 1.5 
CA. J uktacis cauckaceusnaeuecas 5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 Lio 
EE RE SRR Se ee genet a yore 1.5 Som a | Fe 1.5 1.5 ‘3 
SE ED 2 os 5 aad sg ac a ekeaiam ening rnd 50 20 20 See | ee ae 
EE BAS. sea nmnaciakeseuseelegs eekdws: O°) salsa oo} eset A eee eee iS 50 
CU EEE hak ccckawecddaseecsedasd’. Skate Lo re Ueeeee: cl “eel ) kc eee i ee rer 
OTR a a ee Se ee a ee aie be 50 60 i ae ree 

Original Physical Properties of the Vulcanizate 
Cee Or Dee a Ao on eu wacwa's 30-45 30-45 30-45 30-45 30-45 30-45 30-45 
Pe EE oko ka beninescdnvacdone. Semel 2400 1050-1110 , ae 3000 650 7 
Ultimate tensile strength, p.s.i. .......... 300-325 2400-2600 1240-1330 2750-2830 3925-3925 3225-3300 1025-825 
Ultimate elongation, % ................ 390-430 300-280 330-340 260-270 40-40 270-210 570-290 
Shore hardness of tensile sheet.......... 48-50 92-93 63-64 78-80 98-98 97-97 64-04 
MEE, oc, | (oan ace Cewetne wakes 1.03 1.08 1.08 1.17 1.21 1.22 1.08 
Properties of 45 Min. Cured Vulcanizate after Aging in Air Oven 70 Hr. at 212° F. 
Ultimate tensile strength, p.s.i. .......... 375 2600 1240 ee SS eee 1100 
a CT en as dd ede vasade +15 0 0 me va) Wepre, 2 |” a +33 
Ultimate elongation, % ................ 320 180 280 meets Cr ae eee 250 
Elongation change, % .........sccceces —26 —36 —15 - ae ee ee --14 
ST PE cssncustcakes debsccecbes 49 96 70 ee OS Tie a A eee 70 
RR See ee a ee  ewasgea So ee ee OK 
; This test information was developed by the Technical Service Laboratory of the Hycar Chemical Company. 

sion. In addition to assisting in processing of GR-S, metal adhesion, higher heat resistance, increased 


phenolic resins materially increase hardness, toughness, 
abrasion and heat resistance, and surface finish of cured 
stocks. They do not materially increase tensile strength. 

Phenolic resins are not completely compatible with 
GR-S and the amount used is usually not over 40% on 
the rubber with many of the benefits outlined above 
obtained by use of 10 to 15% of resin on the rubber. 
The resins used may not be the same as recommended 
for Buna N. 

A few of the applications in which phenolic resins 
are now being used with GR-S are: shoe soles, top 
lifts, extruded articles of various types, deep freeze 
covers, gaskets, and bib washers. 


Antioxidant Action in Natural Rubber 

Recent experiments have given some indication that 
phenolic resins act as antioxidants when used with 
natural rubber. Table III shows the data obtained 
when comparing a gum stock with no antioxidant with 
stocks containing 10 and 20% Durez 13714. In ad- 
dition to the apparent antioxidant properties the resin 
serves to increase hardness materially. The plasticiz- 
ing action of the resin gives an easy processing stock. 

Phenolic resins are generally not completely com- 
patible with natural rubber and the amount used is 
usually less than 40% on the rubber with 10 to 20% 
being the most useful range. 

Phenolic resins offer a simple and effective means of 
plasticizing neoprene rubber during processing and an 
excellent way of increasing hardness of cured stocks. 
In general, the resins useful with Buna N are used in 
neoprene. 

The inclusion of special phenolic resins in solvent 
type rubber adhesives has led to adhesives with better 
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strength, and increased toughness. Phenolic resins are 
being used with all types of rubber in cement formula- 
tions today. 

Phenolic resins offer a unique material for use in 
rubber compounding. They can be regarded as thermo- 
setting plasticizers which make processing easier and 
give cured stocks with excellent physical properties. 
The use of phenolics is relatively new and much can 
be gained by trials in various problems. Phenolics are 
solving difficult problems for some rubber compounders 
and can probably do the same for many more. 





TasBLe I] I—Duvurez 13714 Restn In NATURAL RUBBER 


(Processed according to A.S.T.M. Procedure) 
(Cured at 60 Ibs. steam for 10 mins.) 





eee Te... y.c.4e 0s 1k cancieooelbes 100.00 
SE MT id cs 5 «aces sees ao up abies as indicated 
COONRE Gus cic cu vueaes Vebenestnenecdstees 3 
pI PRON OG Sn Ey See 0.50 
I I io Gt ae onlay so oGk eee 0.10 
BE «co uc ee Th eR Ee eeL ean sl 5.00 
Se Se... c ci bao nceahina ev ducekae 1.10 
NE eck a 5 viggalcad add see es FA in 
10 parts 20 parts 
Blank 13714 13714 
ER a as wivaids wk ee 2860 3430 3380 
PE eis ww ae eine eee 40 _53 38 
FE tee 1000 750 700 
After aging 3 days @ 100° C. 
wg ikea se BA Rw ME 210 2655 2920 
IUD ne covscdcveseneuys 100 650 650 
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HE peculiar relationship 
between supply and de 


Forward 
Purchasing 


mand and current prices of 
natural and synthetic rub 
ber is keenly reflected in the 
lorward Purchasing Plan on GR-S instituted this month 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve. The latter organization 
was virtually forced into the adoption of this purchasing 
plan by reason of recent fluctuations in the demand for 
(;R-S and the cancellation from month to month of vary 

ing numbers of Purchase Permits. 

Che necessity for the plan has deeper roots. When the 
purchase of natural rubber ceased being a government 
monopoly and free trade was restored, fairly large quan 
tities of natural rubber were available at prices as low 
as 15 cents a pound. Due to a number of previously- 
discussed factors, including the re-entrance of the gov 
ernment into purchasing channels to build up its stockpile 
of rubber, the price began to climb steadily, reaching 25 
cents a pound in the past few days. During this period 
the price of GR-S remained fixed at 18% cents a pound. 

The last revision of Rubber Order R-1 released the 
use of natural rubber in all products other than transpor 
tation items. The demand for such rubber increased sub 
stantially almost immediately, aided and abetted by the 
fact that the natural product could be purchased for the 
same or a lower price than GR-S. This increased de 
mand was forecast, but it was expected to be offset by 
decreased demand from the tire manufacturers. Con 
trary to all expectations, however, the tire industry as a 
whole is continuing at near capacity production, and it 
is evident at this writing that production this year will 
top 72,000,000 units. 

Increased demand for natural rubber was another fac 
tor in the rising price of that material. Once that price 
passed the 22-cent mark, many manufacturers of non 
transportation items revised their formulas to include 
larger quantities of synthetic rubber, available at 18” 
cents a pound, and thus maintain profit margins without 
increasing end-product prices. These various factors 
resulted in a substantial increase in the demand for syn 


t dite ee ee 








thetic rubber, particularly GR-S. 

In accordance with carefully-figured predictions and 
forecasts with regard to future demand, and with the 
aim of eliminating all high-cost yield plants, Rubber 
Reserve several months ago began cutting back the pro 
duction of GR-S. In addition, the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram is again beginning to conflict with high-octane avia- 
tion fuel from the butadiene angle. Therefore, when the 
demand for GR-S jumped substantially in the past two 
or three months, Rubber Reserve was unable to fill all 
such demand, and a tight supply situation in GR-S 
rapidly developed. It should be emphasized immediately 
that this situation cannot be laid at the door of Rubber 
Reserve but rather to the peculiar circumstances out- 
lined above. 

The Forward Purchasing Plan instituted by Rubber 
Reserve is an effort to overcome supply and demand 
difficulties for GR-S and to insure the availability of 
required amounts of GR-S at the lowest possible cost. 
Purchase requests for the months of December, 1947, 
and January and February, 1948, were to have been 
submitted to Rubber Reserve by November 12. Purchase 
requests for the month of March, 1948, and subsequent 
months must be submitted no later than the 12th day of 
the fourth month preceding the month in which delivery 
is desired. Price protection is offered by Rubber Reserve 
on these forward sales to the extent that any increases 
in present prices will become applicable at the end of 
the third full month after issuance of the price increase 
notice. 

In the final analysis, most of the present trials and 
tribulations of the rubber industry insofar as its basic 
raw material is concerned is due to the fact that the 
industry is experiencing the greatest year in its history. 
Consumption of rubber, about equally divided between 
natural and synthetic, will amount to 1,050,000 to 1,070,- 
000 long tons, a new all-time record. New highs are 
expected to be set in all branches of the industry, except 
in profits. Mid-year statements and other business 
gauges indicate that profits will run as much as 10 to 25 


per cent under the 1946 peak. 




















POST-WAR RUBBER INDUSTRY 
REVIEWED BY P. W, LITCHFIELD 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, said recently in a review of 
the first two postwar years in the rub- 
ber industry that the tremendous tire 
shortage of V-J Day would be filled by 
the end of the year with the price to 
consumers than the 1939 (prewar) 
list price. 

In another of his series of “Notes on 
America’s Ruber Industry,” Mr. Litch- 
field noted that his particular field could 
look back upon a record of brilliant 
performance for victory. “A new source 
had created and 
production from this 
had time to 
avoid national stated. 

In order to 
ment of the 


‘ 


less 


of rubber supply been 


adequate rates 


source been achieved in 
disaster,” he 
record concrete 
rubber industry in the in- 
the and 
of individual consumers of rubber, 
Mr. Litchfield compared the year 1947 

the prewar 1939. “Nine- 
teen hundred forty-seven production,” 
he reported, “is at the of 20,000,000 
more passenger 1939; 
14,000,000 more tires 
1939 
substantially 
than 1939 
the consumer at 7 per cent less than the 
1939 list prices. The 50,000,000 tire 
shortage of V-J Day will be completely 
filled before the end of the current year 
In price, output, what 
American industry can match this rec- 
ord 2” 


achieve- 


erests of national economy 


those 
against vear of 
rate 
car tires than in 
truck 

Today’s 


and tractor 


than in passenger tires 
mileage 


They are priced to 


are giving more 


those of 


quality and 


Cites Employment Status 


Mr. Litchfield stated that total em- 
ployment and annual wages in the rub- 
ber industry were up practically 100 per 
He placed the number of produc- 
tion workers at 121,000 in 1939 com- 
pared with 224,000 in 1947. He listed the 
annual wage as $1,448 in 1939 
as against $2,814 for this year 

“In 1939,”*he added, “the Rubber In- 
dustry’s tax bill (federal, state and local 
exclusive of excise) was $13,000,000. In 
1945 (the last available statistics), it 
was $228,000,000". The rubber company 
executive asserted that “only under the 
American system of free, 
enterprise could such significant human 
progress be achieved,” and outlined the 
peacetime problems in this way: 


cent 


average 


competitive 


“Space and facilities which had been 
used in the production of war items had 


to be reconverted and reorganized to 
the goods of peace Labor had to be 
retrained. Men flooding back from the 


service had to be absorbed. War plants 


had to be closed and new plants had to 
be acquired.” 


By using an historic comparison, Mr 


Litchfield revealed these cumulative re 


sults: Forty years ago a Goodyear tire 
worker received 40 cents an hour while 
the price of the tire he built was $35 
and could not be expected to give more 
than 2,000 miles of service—making one 
hour's work equivalent in value to 23 

cs t tire service Today the tire 








worker’s average hourly rate is $1.63, 
price of the tire to consumer $14.40 and 
it can be expected to give an average 
of 34,000 miles of service—making one 
hour’s work equivalent in value to 3,800 


miles of tire service. 


Bakelite Cuts Polyethylene Cost 

Bakelite Corp., a unit of the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., 30 East 42 St., New 
York City, announced on November 12, 
that effective November 10, price s of Bake- 
lite polyethylene have been reduced 
4 to 7 cents per pound for the various 
grades. This price reduction is the second 
for the product in less than six months, 


from 


and the fourth since mid-1942, bringing 
the new price level of polyethylene to a 
point more than 60% lower than it was 
at that time 


Plant Sold by General Tire 


Sale of the physical assets of the plumb- 
Tire & 
dis 
purchaser 
Ohio, 
fixtures 
that the 
interim 
The 
original investment was reported to have 
been $1,000,000 


General 
Cal., 
The 


Cincinnati, 


ing divis‘on plant of the 


Pasadena, was 
November 4 
Schaible Co., 

manufacturers of 

valves. Officials at 
plant had 
venture following the end of the war 


Rubber Co. in 
closed on 
1s the 
plumb‘ng and 
General said 


been operated as ar 


Authorize New X-Polymer 


The only new X-numbere GR-S 
authorized by the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve since our last report is X-411 GR-S. 
This polymer, manufactured by Firestone 
at Lake Charles was authorized on October 
8, 1947. It is the same as GR-S-45 AC 
(X-317 GR-S) except that it is processed 
at Lake Charles and has a Mooney 
cosity of 37.5 to 52.5 and a volatile matter 
content of 1.0% maximum 


vis- 





ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP 
ANNOUNCES MEETING PROGRAM 

The Rubber and Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will meet Thursday, December 4, 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunction with 
the Annual Meeting of the parent society 
Two separate will be held, one 
devoted to rubber and the other to plastics 
The plastics session will be held in the 
afternoon and the rubber session in the 
evening. 

The plastics session will comprise three 
papers and a symposium. The papers 
are: Plastic Tooling Comes of Age, by L 
Wittman of the Republic Aviation Corp. ; 
Advances in Plastics in 1947, by J. W 
Underwood of the General Electric Co.; 
and A Phenolic Molding Material under 
Fatigue, Impact, Creep and Static Loads, 


sessions 


by W. N. Findley of the University of 
Illinois. The symposium will cover “Non- 
Metallic Bearings,” with at least four ex- 


perts participating. 

Three papers are scheduled for presen- 
tation at the rubber follows: 
Silitone Rubber—New Properties for De 
sign Engineers, by George S. Irly, Jr., 
Wyman Gross, and James J. Pyle of the 
General Electric Co.; Rubber in the Auto- 
motive Industry, by Robert K. Williams 
of the General Motors Corp.; and Ad 
vances in Rubber During 1947, by V. A. 
Cosler and S. W. McCune, III, of the 
DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division 


session, as 


Plant Closed By U, S. Rubber 

The U. S. Rubber Co. halted operations 
at the government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant at Institute, W. Va., on November 
12, the first to produce synthetic rubber 
for the Allied war machine. While opera- 
tions have stopped, the plant will require 
a considerable number of standby employ- 
ees to preserve it for possible future use. 
The property has been placed on the War 
Surplus list of the Government. 








GOODYEAR’S NEW TYPE IMPACT-CUSHIONING IDLER FOR BELT CONVEYORS 


Belting engineers of the Goodvear Tire 
W Rubber Co. of Akron, 
impact-cushioning 


have leveloped 
dler for 


supplementing the com 


a new 
belt 


pany’s 


type 
convevor;rs, 
previous application of pneumatic 
th belts to absorb the shock of 
Non-pneumatic, the 


tires benea 


falling material new 
I rubber rings 


ot the 


, 
type idler consists of 


unted on the ller core instead 


comparison, 
six times 


the molded 


conveyor 


be adopted as 





conventional rubber-covered steel idler. By 


maximum deflection is about 


greater, according to 
(,oodyear has contracted to make 


belt 


com 


company 
itheials 
seve ral 


rubber rings for 


equipment firms, and the 
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and to insure the availability ot 


required immounts ot (;R ™ 2s the lowest possible cost. 
Purchase requests for the months of December, 1947 
and January and February, 1948, were to have beet 


submitted to Rubber Rese rve by November 12 


Mar h, 1948, 


months must be submitted no later than the 12th day ot 


Purchase 


for the month of and subsequent 


requests 


the fourth month preceding the month in which delivery 


is desired. Price protection is offered by Rubber Resery 


on these forward sales to the extent that any increases 


in present prices will become applicable at the end of 


the third full month after issuance of the price increase 
notice 

In the final analysis, most of the present trials and 
as us basic 


that the 
industry is experiencing the greatest year in its history. 


tribulations of the rubber industry insofar 


raw material is concerned is due to the fact 


Consumption of rubber, about equally divided between 
natural and synthetic, will amount to 1,050,000 to 1,070, 
New 


expected to be set in all branches of the industry, except 


OOO long tons, a new all-time record. highs are 


in profits. Mid-year statements and other business 


gauges indicate that profits will run as much as 10 to 25 


per cent under the 1946 peak 
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PLAN NO FURTHER REDUCTION 
IN PRESENT GR-S PRODUCTION 


Government officials on November 6 
vehemently denied reports from London 
that arrangements were contained in the 
recently concluded Geneva trade pacts 
under which the United States would cut 
back its present production of GR-S to 
permit increased imports of natural rub- 
ber. 

According to these reports, the pact 
called for the reduction of synthetic rub- 
ber in popular size tires from the present 
70% to 25%. The reports caused a con- 
siderable jump in the price of natural 
rubber 

Although no ofhcial disclosure has yet 
been made of the Anglo-American trade 
pact concluded at Geneva, it is understood 
that there is a provision in the agreement 
affecting rubber. This provision is said to 
be a “rubber rider” which the British in 
sisted be tacked on in return for a con 
cession they made on another product 
completely unrelated to the rubber situa- 
tion 

The rider is believed to provide that the 
British concession goes into effect only 
when the mandatory use of synthetic rub 
ber in the United States is less than 25% 
of all rubber used in this country, in 
cluding reclaimed rubber 

According to Government officials at 
Washington, the amount of synthetic rub- 
ber that could be required under this plan 
would work out almost exactly the same 
aS present requirements. Present policy, 
as initially outlined by the former Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rubber, re 
quires that 3344°% of all rubber consumed 
must be synthetic, but the total on which 
the percentage is based does not include 
reclaimed rubber Including reclaim, it 
was pointed out, synthetic rubber is cur- 
rently accounting for only about 24% of 
all rubber consumed, or even less than the 
figure for 25% cited in the Geneva pact 

These officials estimate that year-to-year 
variations in the amount of reclaimed rub- 
ber used in this country would cause at 
most a variation of 1 to 2% in the propor 
tion of synthetic and that the United States 
can meet the “rubber rider” without any 
change in present policies. As one official 
pointed out, the United States made no 
promises with regard to cutting synthetic 
rubber production but received a conces- 
sion On another material for using the 
same amount of synthetic as we are now 


No New Allocation Planned 


According to trade reports, the supply 
of GR-S in the United States has been 
growing tight in recent months, and this 
Situation has led to reports of new alloca- 
tion controls. On October 28, Earl W. 


Glen, Acting Chief of the OMD Rubber 
Division, stated that despite trade rumors 
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Study Group Active 


The special subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
which is gathering information for a 
long-range government rubber pro- 
gram to be presented to Congress 
early next year, left Washington on 
November 3 for a two-week inspec- 
tion tour of the rubber industry. The 
group, headed by Rep. Paul Shafer, 
of Michigan, was scheduled to visit 
Houston, Texas, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Akron, Ohio, among other places. 
The group was scheduled to return 
to Washington in time for the special 
session of Congress which opens on 


November 17. 











to the contrary, no resumption of alloca- 
tion controls over GR-S is contemplated. 

\ review of current supply-demand re- 
lationships in synthetic rubber indicates that 
sufficient quantities to meet total estimated 
requirements of the rubber industry will 
be available from the synthetic facilities 
remaining in operation, Mr. Glen said 

Quarterly requirements have been dim- 
inishing, it was pointed out, following re- 
visions of Rubber Order R-1 throughout 
the vear Specification changes in the 
September 9 amendment of the R-1 order 
will reduce still further the proportionate 
requirements for GR-S, Mr. Glen said, due 
to elimination of mandatory use of GR-S 
in non-transportation products, which con- 
centrates future use of the synthetic prin- 
cipally in transportation items. 

Flexibility in the operation of GR-S 
plant facilities remaining active permits 
sufficient expansion of production to take 
care of the high level of tire manufacture, 
which, it now appears, will be sustained 
through the fourth quarter of this year, it 
was stated. 

Sased on the Rubber Division’s knowl- 
edge of the supply of GR-S and of in- 
dustry’s requirements and capacity to 
consume this material there does not ap- 
pear to be justification for resumption of 
allocation control over the synthetic, Mr. 
Glen said 


Fifth National Chemical Exposition 


The Fifth National Chemical Expo- 
sition, sponsored by the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
has been set for October 12 through 16 
at the Coliseum, in Chicago, Illinois. It 
is planned to have the floor plan for 
the 1948 show in the hands of former 
exhibitors on January 5, 1948. These 
exhibitors will have about two weeks in 
which to select their space before it is 
thrown open to others. Marcus W. Hil- 
ton will again manage the Exposition. 


INDUSTRY GROUP TO SUBMIT 
NEW GR-S RECOMMENDATIONS 


It has been learned that new and specific 
recommendations for a long-term national 
rubber policy will be submitted to the 
Armed Services Munitions Committee in 
the near future by the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry. One authority is quoted as 
having stated that there is tangible evi- 
dence of firm opposition to any reduction 
in synthetic rubber usage at the present 
time among key government officials and 
sentiment in the rubber manufacturing field 
matches this feeling. 

The primary consideration guiding gov- 
ernment opinion on the subject of altera- 
tion of usage controls is of course the 
question of national security. The recent 
institution of a more active rubber stock- 
piling program, still not officially an- 
nounced, is indicative of the trend in 
official thought on rubber policy. 

Although not yet in its final form, the 
industry report is believed to include the 
following: 

1. A recommendation that the present 
ratio of natural to synthetic rubber con- 
sumption should not be “disturbed” for 
the immediate future. The last revision 
of usage controls, September 9, freed virtu- 
ally all products, except tires, tubes and 
associated items from requirements to use 
stipulated percentages of synthetic rubber. 
The effect of a further reduction of man- 
ufactured rubber usage would therefore 
be restricted largely to tire manufacturers 
who customarily absorb about 70 per cent 
of all rubber consumed. 

2. A request for adoption of more 
efficient accounting procedures by govern- 
ment agencies running the synthetic rubber 
program. While the report is understood 
to refrain from any recommendations on 
synthetic prices, it does ask that the costs 
of maintaining unused rubber manufactur- 
ing capacity in stand-by condition for 
meeting any national emergency not be 
added to the costs of plants actually in 
production. 

3. A formula for leaving the way open 
for eventual purchase of Government 
owned synthetic plants by private industry. 

The problem of a long-range rubber 
policy, which may be decided at the next 
session of Congress, has recently been a 
subject of considerable disagreement with- 
in the rubber industry. The manufactur- 
ing branch appears to be firmly opposed to 
any measures which will seriously affect 
United States rubber-producing capacity. 


As an aid to plant managements in train- 
ing watchmen in the proper procedure 
when fire is discovered, the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Boston 10, Mass., has made available a 
12-page booklet under the title of “Watch 
man, What Would you Do?” 
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ORR INSTITUTES PLAN FOR 
FORWARD PLACEMENT OF GR-S 
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Major Features of Plan 


Major features « the plan, outlined 
a letter sent to the rubbet nanutacturing 
industry under dat f October 30, 1947, 
include the follow 


(1) All 
GR-S 


consumers w expect to pur 


chase during Decer 


January and Fel " 1948, and who de 
sire firm delivery mmitments r sucl 
delivery, should sul e require 


ments to 
1? 
1948, 


submitted not later than the 12th dav 


and 


the fourth month precedn the mont! 
which delivery is de 

2) Issuance of a Purchase 
ORR for n 
cember, 1947, will nstitute a firm con 


any mont 


tract for the sale and cd e! f the qua 
tity and type of rubber specified there 
at the prices published and prevailing 
the time of such issuance Any increases 





in present prices will become applicable 


insotar as torwali Lie ire concerne 
at the end of the third full month attet 
notice of such price increases 


In the Rubber Order R-1 


is turther 


(J) event that 
reduce the ag 


GR-S re 


amended so as 


gregate minimut quantitie 


quired to be used in the manufacture of 
specified end-produ ORR. if so re 
quested, will agree to reduction in the 





EXPANDING LATEX DELIVERIES 
, : PREDICTED BY DR. W. E. CAKE 
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POST-WAR RUBBER INDUSTRY 
REVIEWED BY P. W, LITCHFIELD 


P W Litchfield chairmart yt the 
board the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
(ompal! rid ecent! It a: ew < 
he nrs t Oo p Sstw ears I tine rul 
ber n lustr t if tiie tremet | us 1 ( 
shortage of V-J Da uld be filled I 
the eT the Cal W tl the ) ¢ t 

ne s less tl] il the 1939 (prewal 
list price 

It inothe I s eric t “Note I 
America s Rube Industry M1 Lite 
field oted t it irt lar field cou 
| } | i I I d I b | int 
performance 1 ct \ new sour 
I ibbe supply had been created and 
idequate pi lu t I rates Iron thi 
sour id beet i eved t time to 
i national disaster, he tated 

It le t record concrete i eve 

er the rubb lustry in the is 
terest tne nationa ec I and 

S¢ ndividual nst ers f rubbe 
M Lit ( d ( I ed t Ca 1947 
iga the ewal ( ‘ 1939 *N ine 
teer indred forty-seve I luction, 
é ‘ te ait tie ( 20,000 DO00 
more passenger car tires than 1 1939: 
14.000.000 n e tri ut tract tire 
thar 1939 | i passenge tires 
ire I tbstantiall e mileage 
that S¢ f 1939. The ire priced to 

‘ Ss it 7 n ent tess thar the 
1939 list prices The 50,000,000 — tire 
snortag t \ | —P v be con | letel 
fille el e the et! the « rent vea 
In { qualit ind put what 
Ame il ndust il mat this re 

! 

Cites Employment Status 
Mr Litchfield stated that total em 


ployment and annual wages in the rub 


ber indust were up practically 100 per 
cent. He placed the number of produc 
tion workers at 121,000 in 1939 com- 
pared with 224,000 in 1947. He listed the 
average annual wage as $1,448 in 1939 


as against $2,814 for this vear 
“In 1939,” he added, “the 
lustr tax bill (federal, and local 


was $13,000,000. In 


Rubber In 
State 
exclusive of excise) 
1945 (the last 


was $228,000 000”. The rubber « 


Statistics), if 


available 
ympany 


executive asserted that “only under the 


American 


enterprise could sucl 


System oO Tree competitive 


significant human 


progress be achieved,” and utlined the 


peacetime problems in this way: 
“Space and facilities which had beet 

used it the production of war items had 

to be reconverted and reorganized to 


Lab 


Service had to be absorbed. War plants 


osed and new 


By using an his 


tor 
LOT 


ic comparison, Mr 
revealed these cumulative re 
sults: Forty years ago a Goodyear tire 
received 40 cents an hour while 
built 
and could not be expected to give 
-making one 
equivalent in value to 23 
Today the tire 


worker 
the price of the tire he was $35 
more 
than 2,000 miles of service 


work 


miles t tire 


hour c~ 


service 
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worker’s average hourly rate is $1.63, 
price of the tire to consumer $14.40 and 
1t i average 


can be expected to give an 


of 34,000 miles of service—making one 
hour’s work equivalent in value 


Service 


HTES ot tire 


Bakelite Cuts Polyethylene Cost 
i the Union Car 
On rp., 30 East 42 St., New 
York City, announced on November 12, 
that effective November 10, 
| 


Bakelite Corp., a unit 


prices of Bake 
ave been reduced frot 
rades. This price reduction is the second 


product in less 
fourth 


than six months 


since mid-1942, bringing 


new price 


Plant Sold by General Tire 


Nals the pn] S " & f + 1] 
| Ss ant ¢ e (reneral i¥ ew 
» 49 
1 re L ¢ in P sade | Vas dis 
losed  ¢ November 4 r r¢ Se 
¢ Scl uble ( nceinna () 
facturers gE. 7 nxtures a 
es Othcials at (ie sl 1 that tl 
] 1 } 
i DCE operat as at nter 
; ] ; ] + - 
é é oO} \ g e end ¢ Cc Wal 
x nal I estmet! Was Cl rted | \ 
en $1.000.000 


Authorize New X-Polymer 


The onl new X-numbered GR-S 
autho ed | he Office of Rubber Re 
serve since ur last report 1s X-411 GR-S 
This lymer, manufactured by Firestone 


at Lake Charles was autl 


8, 1947. It is the 
(X-317 GR-S) except that it is pr 


Sale 


at Lake Charles and has a Mooney vis 
cosity of 37.5 to 52.5 and a volatile matter 


maximut! 


to 3.800 


level of polyethylene to a 


int more than 60% lower than it was 


orized on October 
as GR-S-45 AC 


cessed 


ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP 
ANNOUNCES MEETING PROGRAM 


Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers will meet Thursday, December 4, 
it the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, in 
\tlantic City, N. J., in conjunction witl 
the Annual Meeting of the parent society 
Two separate will be held, one 
devoted to rubber and the other to plastics 
held in the 


session in the 


The Rubber and 


sessions 


The plastics session will be 
fternoon and the rubber 
evening 

The plastics session will comprise three 
papers and a symposium The papers 
ire: Plastic Tooling Comes of Age, by L 
Wittman of the Republic Aviation Corp. ; 
ldvances in Plastics in 1947, by J. W 
nderwood of the General Electric C 
and Phenolic Molding Material 
Fatigue, Impact, Creep and Static Loads 
by W. N. Findley of the University of 
The symposium will cover “Non- 
four eX- 


unde? 


—~— 


Illinois 
Metallic 


perts participating 


Bearings,” with at least 


Chree papers are scheduled for presen 
tation at the rubber session, as follows 
Silicone Rubber—New Properties for Di 


ign Engineers, by S. Irly, Jr 
Wyman Gross, and James J. Pyle of the 
General Electric Co.: Rubber in the Auto 
Industry, by Robert K. Williams 
General Motors 
ances in Rubber During 1947, by V. A 
Cosler and S. W. McCune, III, of the 


Chemicals Division 


(,eorge 


moive 


f the Corp.; and Ad 


DuPont Rubber 
Plant Closed By U. S. Rubber 

The U. S. Rubber Co. halted operations 
at the government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant at Institute, W. Va., on November 
12, the first to produce synthetic rubber 
for the Allied war machine. While opera- 
tions have stopped, the plant will require 
a considerable number of standby employ- 
ees to preserve it for possible future use 
The property has been placed on the War 
Surplus list of the Government. 








GOODYEAR'S NEW TYPE IMPACT-CUSHIONING IDLER FOR BELT CONVEYORS 





i ng engineers of the 
& Rubber Co. of Akron, have 
impact-cushioning 
supplementing the 


a new type 
belt conveyors, 
pany’s previous application of 


ires beneath belts to absorb the shock of 
Non-pneumatic, the new 
cushion type idler consists of rubber rings 
instead of the 


falling material 


mounted on the idler core 


Goodvear Tire 


developed 
idler for 
com- 


pneumatic 


conventional rubber-covered steel idler. By 
comparison, maximum deflection is about 
six times greater, according to company 
Goodyear has contracted to make 
rubber rings for several belt 


officials 

the molded 
conveyor equipment firms, and the com- 
pany believes that the principle will soon 
be adopted as standard practice by indus- 
try in general 
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RUBBER CONFERENCE AT SAN FRANCISCO FEATURES INTERESTING PAPERS 


attendance, equally 


and 


A large composed 
of rubber 
users of rubber products of all types, at- 
tended the Rubber Conference held at the 
Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, Calif., 
on October 23 and 24. The conference 
was one of several held in conjunction with 
the Pacific Exposition held un 
der the general the Cali 
fornia Section of Chemical 


chemists and technologists 


Chemical 
sponsorship of 
the 
The various conferences were in 


American 
Society. 
turn sponsored by numerous organizations, 
the Rubber Conference being held under 
the auspices of the Northern California 
and Los Angeles Rubber Groups 

The exposition itself resembled on a 
smaller scale the chemical expositions held 
in New York. 
125 exhibitors 
of chemical processing 
equipment. A_ boot! 
the Special Libraries 
was manned by experts and which 
full 
continuous 


There were approximately 


covering the entire range 


materials and 


was maintained by 


Association which 
func 
tioned smoothly throughout the week 
of the 
program 
sition, films shown 
Molecules,” the Standard 
the manufacture of 
and “Building of a 
movie 


ex position \ movit 


was another feature of the expo- 
including souncing 
Qi] 
synthetic 


lire,” the 


film tracing 
rubber, 


Firestone 


Synthetic Rubbers Described 


Rubber ( 
the 
with a few introductory remarks made 
by the of the session, L. H 
Dimpfl, of the California Research Corp 
Two rubber then 

with a rubber 


The 


way on 


onterence got under 
afternoon of October 23, 
chairman 
hlms were shown, 
commentary on com 
Leonard Boiler, of 
Inc 

A series of descriptive 
ous 


pounding made by 
Technical Coatings, 
talks on 
commercially-availabl 
rubbers was then given, the topics and 
speakers being as follows: GR-S, D. ( 
Maddy (Harwick Standard 
Neoprene, Herman 
Hycar, Ray Bitter 
Thiokol, Walter FE 
Perbunan and Buty 
(Enjay) 

\ special 


the Rubber Conference 


vari 
syntheti 


Chemical); 
(DuPont) ; 
Chemical) : 
( Thiokol) ; 


Lightbown 


lordan 
( (00 dric h 
Boswell 


Irving FE 


mnection wit! 
held on the 
October 23 at the Hotel 
Farwell, of the 


dinner in « 
Was 
evening of 


W hitcomb George B 


Coodyear Rubber Co., San Francisco, 
who ts chairman of the Northern Cali 
fornia Rubber Group, presided at the 
dinner 


Panel Discussion ox. Compounding 


} 


Following the dinner, the Rubber Con 


Auditor 


ference continued at the Civi 


um his late session featured a panel 
discussion on compounding and an ex 
cellent paper on “Molecular Structure 


and Mechanical Properties of Polymers” 


Mark, Director of the 


Pr. lymer 


by Herman F 
Institute of 
Polytechnic 

The panel di 


Research of the 
Brooklyn 


ine luce d 


Institute of 


scussion, whicl 


questions from the floor, was surpris 
ingly good, primarily due to the fine 
leading done by Ross E. Morri8, of the 
Mare Island Rubber Laboratory, whose 


knowledge of compounding 


mind 


protound 
and quick 
having every 
floor answered satisfactorily 

In addition to Mr. Morris, the follow- 
ing participated in the discussion: Leon- 
ard Boller (Technical Coatings), E. B 
Reinbold (Pacific Rubber), Don Good 
(American Rubber), Russell Kettering 
(Oliver Tire), John Liljegren (Pioneer 
Rubber Mills), and George Petelin 
Rubber) 


contributed to 
from the 


acting 


question raised 


(Goodyear 


In his talk on polymer structure and 
properties, Dr. Mark pointed out that 
during the last twenty years chemusts 
have succeeded in elucidating the struc- 
ture of high polymeric materials to a 
certain degree and in establishing rela 
tionships betwen this structure and the 
commercially important properties of 
these materials As a consequence ol 
this knowledge, he stated, it has been 


possible to synthesize polymers for 


special purposes which are far superior 
to any materials used for the same put 
poses previously, such as the natural 
substances and their earlier stage re 
placements 

In concluding his talk, Dr \lark 
stated that in the not too distant future 
synthetic fibers, resins and rubbers will 
clearly outclass the corresponding nat 


ural products and will also be available 
Mark was high- 
simplified 


at a cheaper price Dr 
ly praised for a clear and 
presentation of a difficult branch of rub 
one syllable 


ber chemistry in words of 


Snyder Talks on Carbon Black 
session of the Rubber 
held on the 


Che concluding 


Conterence was afternoon 
of the following day, October 24, with 
five papers being presented his ses 
sion was held under the chairmanship 
ft Curtis R. Wolter, chairman of th: 
Los Angeles Rubber Group 

One of the papers was on Carbon 
Black and Other Compounding Agents,” 
delivered by B. R Snyder, of the R | 


Mr. Snyder first dis 


various compounding agents 


Vanderbilt Ci 
cussed the 


used in rubber, including vulcanizing 
avents, accelerators, antioxidants, soft 
eners and fillers The latter, he ex 


divided into black and non 


re yn-blac ks 


plained, are 
black groups, the including 


sulfates, 


various carbonates, silicates, 
etc., while the blacks are divided, in 
turn, into channel, furnace and thet 
matomic types. He then presented the 
following chart giving the particle size 
in millimicrons and the coverage it 
Square meters per eran 
Part Sq ’ 
‘5 VU eter 
’ (Per 
r ’ ” 
( annel B k 
( onducting (ha t x 
Hard Processing Channe 4 
Medium Processing Channe ’ ‘ 
Easy Processing Channel 80 
Furnace Blacks 
Conducting Furnace 
High Modulus Furnace 
Semi Reinforcing Furnace x 
Thermatomic Blacks 
{ ducting Thermatomi ; 8 
Fine Thermatom } 
Mediur Thermato 74 


The specific uses of the various blacks, 

well as the produce 
them, were also discussed by Mr. Snyder 

4 talk on “Foam Rubber, Hard Rubber, 
and Rubber Specialties” given by R 
T. Hickcox, of the Chemical Products Di- 
vision of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


methods used to 


Was 


He discussed the chemistry and processes 
involved in the manufacture of hard rub- 
ber, foamed latex sponge, and several rub- 
ber and 
summary of 
mechanisms of the various materials 
Hard Rubber: The 
tion appears to involve principally the pro- 
duction of thio ether linkages at the double 


gave the 
probable 


derivatives, following 


the most reaction 


hard rubber reac 


bond to couple adjacent rubber molecules 
or to produce a thioozonide structure. Sub 
stitution reactions are also evidenced by the 


he curing 


production of H.S during t reac- 
tion. 
Foamed Latex Rubber: In this 


a predetermined amount of air is whipped 


process 


into compounded latex to arrive at the 
proper sponge density. Sodium silicoflu- 
oride or similar jellant is added at the end 
of the frothing period This hydrolizes 
to lower the pH causing coagulation of 
the latex systen The “set” structure ts 
sufficiently strong to support itself during 
subsequent curing OyM rations 
Chlorinated Rubber: There is good evi 
dence that the chlorination reaction of rub 
ber involves first, substitution, then addi 
tion, at the double bond Che usual chlor 


65-68% indicates consider 


ine content of 
able substitution 

Hydrochlorinated Rubbe H ydroget 
double 
Markowankoft's 
to the 


methyl group 


chloride adds on to the bond of rub 


ber molecule according to 


rule with the chlorine atom adding 


carbon atom containing the 


\ final ripening period of 


hvdrochlorinated 


rubber is necessary to convert the reaction 
product from an amorphous to a usetul 
crystalline structure 

Cychzed Rubber: In the presence 
amphoteric halide acids, rubber cross links 


at the double bonds The most probable 


structure appears to six-membered 


ring contaiming one «i 


uble bond per ring 


Like the chlorination and 


tion processes, this reactor Ss Carri ou 
in solution The solvent is steam distille 
off after the reaction is completed 
Mechanism of Reinforcement 

Dr. L. H. Cohan, director « Researc! 
of the Continental Carbon Co. and director 
of the technical service laboratory the 
Witco Chemical ‘ . lelivered ar inter- 
esting talk on “The Mechanism of Ren 
forcement of Elastomers b Pigments.’ 
keinforcement is usually associated wit 
high modulus, high tensile, | abrasiotr 
resistance, etc., al | i! this paper Dr 
(‘ohan considered the effect t pigmenta 
tion on modulus, tensile, and similar prop 
ertres 

For pigments composed of symt etrical 
particles, according to the speaker, the 
Guth and G ld equation 

M Mo ( \ { \ 
where M is the dulus o e loaded 
stock, Mo is the modulus t the corre 
sponding pure gum stock, and V the ratio 
)f the volume of pigment to the total vol- 
ume of compound, predicts behavior with 
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surprising accuracy. For pigments con 
taining unsymmetrical particles or stable 
aggregates, the equation proposed by Guth 
for rod shaped particles 
M Me (1 0.67 £V +- 1.62 f*V?) 

holds quite well up to about 80 parts load 
ing by weight. In the above equation, f 
is the shape tactor—ratio of the length to 
the diameter of the rod—and has values in 
reasonable agreement with electron micro 
scope data. Results indicate that, for pig 
ments of known particle shape, it should be 
possible to calculate the modulus at various 
loadings in the commercial range fron 
measurements at one loading only. 

Results also indicate that vulcanized 
natural or synthetic rubber is not adsorbed 
in apprec iable quantities or with sufficient 
force to be rendered inelastic at the sur- 
face of either calcum carbonate or carbon 
black pigments 

Dr. Cohan suggested that tensile strengt 
is a measure Ol! the torce required to sepa 
rate rubber chains from each other, rather 


} 


than to break rubber chains and that pig 
ent particles act as cross linking agents 
holding the chains together. Qualitative 
predictions based on this concept are in 
agreement with the behavior of calcium 


carbonate and carbon black pigments « 


widel litterent surtace area ver a col 
j 1] ] ling - oO 
MaCTabie loOacaine Tange 
Powers Talks on Solubility 
“The Solubility of Hydrocarbon Resins 
and Their Behavior in Rubber Compounds” 
was the title of a paper given by P. O 


P wers, technical advisor of the Battelle 


Memorial Institute According to Dr 
Powers, the relative solubility of several 
ypes of resins can be readily measured by 
letermining their cloud point, the temper 
ature at which the resin becomes insoluble 

a reference oil. Cloud points have been 
easured in some cases over a wide range 


concentrations, but are usually measured 


i specified resin concentratior 
since rubber compounds from natural 
synthetic rubbers containing couma 
ne-indene resins of apparently similar 
I ert ( ( king lifferences wu 
t n r cl id | ts the resins 
Vere le cT ned | resins examined 
vari trot thre S ( the least s lubl 
e commercial resins 
It was found that the cure of natural 
rubber and GR-S was appreciably retarded 
he presence ot coumarone indene resins, 


e retardation being greater with resins 


low molecular weight Unsaturation is 
’ , +] t} , ] ] 
apparently the cause of this retardation. In 
thie ase ot the nitrile rubber, no retarda 


n Was ipparent 


| 
Williams plasticity was measured on the 


mpounded stocks using 15, 25, and 35 
parts ot resin. The plasticity increases 
W th the cloud point ot the rubbe r \ crit 
ical cloud point was tound at which the 


plasticity was independent of the amount 
OF resin used within the range of amounts 
used. This critical cloud point was ap- 
proximately the same for natural rubber. 
GR-S, and the nitrile type rubber used 

Hardness of cured, black-loaded stocks 
increased with the cloud point of the resin 
in the case of all the rubbers studied. Hard 
hess does not vary with melting point in 
any regular manner 

Tensile strength, modulus. and elonga- 
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Data on 2\st 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Place: Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Dates: December 1 to 16, 1947. 

Hours: Opens Monday, Dec. 1, at 2 
P.M.; open daily thereafter 11 A.M. 
to 10 P.M., except Wednesday and 
Saturday when the closing hour is 
6 P.M 

field: More than 350 exhibitors will 
display materials, instruments, sci- 
entific apparatus, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds, all of in- 
terest to the so-called chemical 
processing field 

Admission: Registration required, but 
no admission fee or registration 
charge. The Exposition is not open 
to the public. Registrants will be 
required to shuw invitations or cre- 
dentials indicating professional o1 
business connections 











tion vary with the cloud point of the resin 
employed. The tensile strength and elon- 
gation go through a maximum at a rela 
tively low cloud point and further increase 
results in proportionally lower values. The 
niodulus increases with increase in_ the 
cloud of the resin employed. Plastic prop 
erties become more apparent with increase 


cloud point. 


Data on Experimental Polymers 


Considerable data on numerous experi 
mental polymers was contained in a paper 
delivered by Richard E. Harmon, of the 
Research and Development Division of the 
Othnce of Rubber Reserve, under the title 
of “Development and Availability of Ex 
perimental and Special Purpose GR-S 
Polymers.” Mr. Harmon described — th 
functions of the Technical Service Section 
»f his division, clarified the numerous GR 
S types, and discussed the factors whicl 
control end-product physical properties, 
such as monomers, reaction temperature, 
stabilization, emulsification, coagulation and 
modification 

The speaker made it clear that the Of 
fice of Rubber Reserve was ready at all 
times to cooperate with the industry in 
the development and eventual production of 
stable polymers, but pointed out that in 
irder to accomplish such development and 
production it is necessary for the govern- 
ment agency to know the specific type of 
developments which interest specinc con 
sumers 
Mr. Harmon also explained how an ex 
perimental polymer is graduated to the 
ranks of numbered GR-S types, and noted 
that 413 experimental (X-numbered) poly- 
mers had been scheduled for production in 
the various copolymer plants operated for 
the government. Twenty-three of these, he 
stated, have been promoted into numbered 
classifications, such as GR-S-10, GR-S-50, 
etc. This number does not include GR-S 
latices. 


Copies of the 1947 RUBBER RED 
BOOK are now available. Price: $5.00 
per copy. 


EXPORT MARKET IS REPORTED 
TO BE SHRINKING RAPIDLY 


A steady decline in the export boom for 
rubber products is noted in a recent report 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
accompanied by the prediction that the 
declining trend may be expected to con- 
tinue for some time. The decline set in 
after a peak had been reached during the 
second quarter of the current year. Ex- 
ports began to fall off in July when the 
total was considerably less than that for 
June and well below the monthly average 
for the second quarter. 

According to Commerce Department 
authorities, foreign nations which have 
been buying rubber products heavily in 
this country since the war are returning 
their own factories to production steadily. 
They also are once again able to get 
enough natural rubber of most types on 
which to run them. 

Most of these countries, especially those 
in Europe, will use their own rubber goods 
as much as possible and ours as little as 
possible. Rubber products, however, are 
among ‘essential’ items on most of their 
lists of imports from the United States and 
will not be removed as soon as others. 

Application of the so-called Marshall 
plan for foreign aid may restrain the 
decline in rubber goods exports. This 
cannot be ascertained until the aid-seeking 
countries present a list of their needs and 
the position of rubber goods on it can be 
seen 

Meanwhile, U. S. rubber firms continue 
to return to production and, in some Cases, 
expand, foreign branch and_ subsidiaries 
closed by the war. Some countries are 
imposing new restrictions on rubber goods 
imports. Argentina’s amounts almost to a 
ban. Cuba’s is stringent. Brazil report- 
edly is ready to announce similar regula- 
tions 

Having shattered all previous records 
during the first half of this year, rubber 
goods exports will still continue at an all- 
time high through 1947, the commerce de- 
partment predicts. Exports are averaging 
8 per cent of total production, compared 
to 3 per cent during the war. They will 
total an estimated $190 million this year, 
against $143 million last year and some 
what more than $36 million in 1939 

But the boom “cannot continue much 
longer,” according to Everett G. Holt, the 
Commerce Department's leading rubber ex 
pert. And evidence of his forecast is to 
be found in recent figures. 

Rubber goods exports totaled $54,790,000 
during the first three months of this year 
and $58,241,000 in the second and peak 
quarter. The second quarter figure showed 
a monthly average of $19,400,000. But the 
total for June was $17,600,000. And July's 
total was down to $15,960,000 

The July figure clearly forecasts the 
continuing decline that must be expected, 
Mr. Holt believes. Tires and other trans- 
portation items are accounting for nearly 
70 per cent of all rubber industry exports 
with mechanical goods second and _ foot- 
wear third 

During the second quarter exports of 
transportation items showed a monthly 
average of about $13,750,000. The figure 
for July was $11,304,000 
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SYMPOSIUM ON SYNTHETIC RESINS HELD BY NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP = ustry for which such resins hae Deen 


specifically formulated, namely, the 


pounding of rubber and the manufactur 
\ Symposium on “Synthetic Resins [The use of high styrene resins in non of solvent type adhesives. In the itter 
Used in Compounding Natural and Sy1 marking soles and heels was the topic ol instance, he said, the inclusion of theses 


thetic Rubbers” featured the Fall Meeting the next speaker, M. | Jones of the Mar spec al resins has resulted 1 acihesive 


ot the New York Rubber ul up, heid or bon ( orp This talk was based on the with better metal a ¢ on, igher heat re- 
October 24 at the Hotel McAlpin in New application of Marbon S and S-1 in these sistance, increased strength, and increas 
York City Approximately 400 membe1 products which, Mr. Jones stated, makes toughness 


and guests attended the symposium, wi possible soles and heels possessing weat In general, accordit 


some 270 remaining for dinner and entet ing qualities far superior to leather. By special phenol resins offer unique nev 
taimment In the absence of Simon Collies using these resins, he said, the yoard I materials for rubbet mpounding, since 
(Johns-Manville), uirman of the group, leathery” characteristics can be maintain the ict as thet I ilcanizing 
Joc Waters (Genera able), the vice \ ut bell idversel altect valel plasticizers \s plast ers the allow 
chairman, presided and aging easier processi! er loadings, and ex 

Eight talks , ate l oth Ma Sa S-1 cellent extrusion. | he settit 

at . ert ( n the s aker, a iS Neat pla 5 a erties on cul allow i il increases u 
wS1U Cal . ell re ve : 4 S is v« is re oe s arcdness i i ( ic re 
D the 1udience I c I talks i iccol G ~ ssibl ‘ sistance ‘ 1 ¢ stance 1 
their authors ‘ ea eel stox n e 90 100 S stiftness j 

High Styrene rs m Natu \ rcines é ed ved s Ace t re tock 
R er ( mpou NX \{ | Ly ‘ S or ¢ é Epi NX t \f S ¢ ¢ 
\] y \ el al ( re k ) 5 i ess l | shi 

V on-/V/ ar , Hee VM. si " ‘ Other a . , P \\ ' ’ ’ ) 
| nes Mia be ( ; ‘ ‘ | M ne t | ( eT { ‘ i ‘ 
’ 7 7 pb miler ‘ ire ‘Rost 7 ‘ 2 ly ‘ ( 





Also, Phe \ “ ! t Res sl a t é c 
Synthetic Resw Sears Du V. H. Aike e | & 
Plastics & Che f Der I ( ext CAKe several i i ( 
Resu t Ru ; Vi ( the ew and ses ( 
| iret He ( | st ne ere ~ r Vii 
P end | | r t I { iit ba - ill P 5-0 e ston n i r 1 
he ica ( j } \ Iss¢ i ( ge etter ‘ i é i < i 
Lunt ona i es rdcle ate andthe i 

T ‘ ~ 
Talks on High Styrene Copolymers “per | | \l 

as irdness tnes ind abrasion resistam e Dri \ I tate i 

ihe first thre papel . mi fig st I some Stocks e said, elor atiol 5 mm P| patible wit nima It lal ; 
rene potymer ictula mprist i reased he uwivantages of Ut material trin, proteins, na ral at syntnet rul 
symposium Ww ¢ po the et electrica . vere a ed t latices, | etate, polyvit 
respective Lut if j ne es é speake ed 1 ‘ vloride ul wate ‘ phe 
trom differer " rearrangeme nd-pr ts rove a1 and urea ude e res Whe 
As indicated { e pape OV st vitl $ ute . ‘ 
ered the us¢ f stvrenc polymer Coumarone-Indene Resins Discussed nicuimetin , enetras . 
in natural rubber: mpounds. in nor e preparation, properties and apt adhesion to polar surface and in mat 
marking soles and heels, ar n unusua ns of the coumarone-indene resins wet cases improve bond eneth. spe 
applications scussed in the next paper 1 Tr A. Bul tack. and other ertic Suvgeste 

Mr. Fox, of Dewey and Almy, was the fant of Barrett. He outlined mar the plications for the resin ¢ Isions were 
initial speaker, his ibject beir 9 “Hiel l€ sirable prop nie { tnese LISSE 1 
Styrene Copolymers I Natural Rubber: resins » bot natural and sy! ¢ rub 
Compounds.” He mpared two such c vers in such products as tires, mechanica Geon Polyblends and S-Polymers 
polymers, Darex Copolymer X-34 and X- ods, twear, soles and heels, wire and The next paper n Geon Polyblends, 
13, in natural and GR-S mpounds, and able, proofed goods, and cements and a vas given by J. E, Pittenger of the B. | 
illustrated their effect on su properties esives. He lescribe the « é (,oodri Che ( Lin i 
“ tensile, el ngauior ardness mpre ene resins as being ‘ plastic, ne these polyble ure ( repare 
sion set, abrasion, flex life, and low tet tral and non-saponifiable, resistant to acid, mixtures of vinyl resin and nitrile rubber 
perature flexibility Phe us t these ma alkali, heat and water They are soluble the speake r stressed their versatility tron 
terials in floorir g, ( soles, gaskets, n coal-tar solvents and aromat type pe the standpoint : iy be sed as a 
molded and extruded electrical goods and troleum thinners, but are insoluble in alc thermoplastic material, as a mpounde 


other rubber product vas discussed hols and vulcanized stock. r as a mod 





According to Mr. Fox, many syntheti Mr. Bulifant stressed the point that the other plastx Suggested mpounding 
resins detract from rubber-like properties lifferent grades of coumarone-indene resi methods were then outlined, including the 
such as elasticity, resilience, low perma lo not necessarily function alike, althougl use of stabilizers, fillers, zinc oxide, et 
nent set and flexibilit und art usually not the are all essentially con patible with the Mr. Pittenger lso lined the specinc 
as efficient in reinforcing natural rubbet various elastomers. They represent a vers advantages of the e Polyblends. He 
as are the more expensive cyclized natural atile group from which true softeners, pointed out that they can be placed on 4 
rubber resins. He indicated that Darex extenders and reinforcing softeners may cold mill and processed without initial 


X-34, one of the new high styrene c be selected for use in many rubber t warming, can be calendered at rubber pr 


polymers, is outstanding in natural rubber pounding problems, including applications essing temperatures after initial heat trea 


t i 
compounds for imparting high hardness in hard rubber items and in the reclaimed ment, permit the elimination of plasticizer 
and reinforcement together with excellent rubber industry. (Eprror’s Not Mr in natural rubber stocks, and, due to the 
flex life and abrasion resistance. Thi Bulifant’s paper will be published in full absence of any plasticizer, remove the 
material also in proves compression set in our next issue) danger of plasticizer migration when used 


A Gewit ‘ 41 , 1 a ” t tl lucts 
and flexibility of both natural and svn In the paper on “Phenolic Resins,” J. | in electrical insulation and other products. 
thetic rubber stocks. ac ording to the Searer of Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.. E. N. Cunningham, of the Enjay Co., 
] dis ussed the 


«~1 - m 7 : 
speaker discussed the two major uses in the rubber the eighth and final speaker, 
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n 


S-Polymers, a new type of thermoplastic 
resinous polymer manufactured by the 


Standard Oil Ce ot New Jerse y They 
are copolymers of styrene and isobutylen 
combined by the low temperature tech 
nique similar te the process used for mak 


ing Butyl Rubber, and can be used alone 


asa plasti or combined with other plastic S 
as an alloying or modifying agent 


The speaker outlined the physical proy 


erties oO! these new polymers, liscussed 
various processing operations, and con 
cluded with a number of suggestions as to 


possible applications. The latter included 


cellophane coatings and impregnation, lam 
inates f various kinds, resin modifiers, 
self supporte 1 heeting, packings and gas 
kets, rubber modifiers, et One of the 
most interesting applications to date, a 

cOrding to Mr. Cunningham, is in the 
packaging of fruit. (Editor’s Note: Mr 
Cunningham’s pape s published in full 
eleewher ssue.) 

Survey Independent Dealers 
\y lvear tires are sold by 21.3% 

the independent tire dealers who replied 
to a recent surve conducted by the Na 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers. Cor latior esults shows 
tha l = ures ire thie second most 
popular brand with 18.8%, and Fire 

stone third with 14% f the 1,433 re 

spondents. New tires are sold by 99.49 
of the dealers, used tires by 90.6%, bat 

teries by 87.4% vulcanizing service by 
80.9%, spark plugs | 71.8% and tire 
accessories by 62.99% Purpose of the 
survey was to determine the kinds of 
merchandise and services which inde 

per derit tire dealers are selling Che re 


turn trom the 
ce 


proximately 25%, a figure which the as- 


questionnaires was ap 


sociation says checks closely with both 


total vehicle registration and its mem- 


bership by states 


Rubber Section’s New Officers 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council of America has announced 
its new officers for the 1947-1948 period 
Officers elected include : General Chairman, 
Glen D. Cross (Firestone) ; Vice-President 
n Charge of Program, T. H. Bovd (Man 


hattan Rubber) ; Secretary, H. L. Andrews 
(Firestone ): News etter Editor, Gordon 
[rank (Hewitt Rubber) Committee 


chairmen are kngwneertnga, \ \ Wright 
(Inland Mfg.): Health, F. W. Sands (U 
S. Rubber. N. Y ye Vembership, R. M 
Boyles (Midwest Rubber Reclaiming) ; 
Publicity, George Burkhardt (General) : 
Poster, M. E. Badstuber (Ohio Rubber) : 
Statistics, W. M. Graff (U. S. Rubber, 
Detroit) 


New Home For Enjay Co. 


Enjay Co., Inc., previously known as 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., have moved 
their offices from 26 Broadway, New 
York City, to 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Their new telephone 


number is: COlumbus 5-2700 
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Robbins Names Vice-President 





Robert L. Moore 


Robert L. Moore, formerly of the ré 
searcl department ot the Goodyear Tire 
ind Rubber Co. has been named vice 
president of research ind development 


the Re bbins Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Tuscumbia, Ala. Mr. Moore has 


been in research and development of 
new products for over 30 years, and 
he lds patents on the thermal de 

mposition type of carbon He has 
pecialized in the use of pigments in 
ubbe and plastics 


Enters Rubber Chemicals Field 


C. S. Zeigler, general manager of G 
S. Zeigler & Co., has announced that 


1 
h 


iS organization has entered the field 
of compounding ingredients for natural 
and synthetic rubbers, featuring activa 
tion acids, detackifiers and other proc 
essing aids, especially cure-activated 
plasticizers. E. A. Van Valkenburgh, 
who has had broad experience in rub- 
ber manufacturing as well as in the 
development and sale of rubber chem- 
icals, heads the new division with head- 
quarters in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City. Zeigler & Co. have ex- 
tensive laboratory facilities at  thei1 
compounding plant located in New Mar- 


ket, N. jis 


Cariton Touring Continent 


C. A. Carlton, technical director of 
the Rubber and New Products Division 
of the J. M. Huber Corporation, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, is now in Europe on an extensive 
tour of the continent to survey the Eu- 
ropean rubber manufacturing industry. 
Mr. Carlton is interested in observing 
at first hand the postwar outlook of 
European tire manufacturers, and to 
appraise their requirements for carbon 
black. He is expected to return to the 
United States on or about November 
24 


1947 SYNTHETIC CONSUMPTION 
TO SURPASS TEN YEAR AVERAGE 


Synthetic rubber consumption for 1947 
appears certain to pass the half-million 
ton mark, more than the average total 
annual consumption of all types of rub- 
bers for ten years prior to World War 
II. Indications of this trend were found 
in the monthly consumption report of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
for August. The RMA reported that 
manufacturers had used 389,645 long 
tons of synthetic rubber in the first 
eight months of the year. Consumption 
of synthetic rubber is currently running 
well over 35,000 tons a month. This 
would put total use above the 500,000 
ton mark by December 31 

Consumption of synthetic rubber dur- 
ing the month of August was set at 38,- 
834 tons while the figure for July was 
37,607 tons. For the same period con- 
sumption of natural rubber increased 
from 40,389 tons in July to 46,208 tons 
in August, bringing the total consump- 
tion of natural and synthetic rubber to 
85.042 long tons for the month, an in- 
crease of 8,046 tons over July. 

For eight months through August 31 
the industry consumed 345,377 long 
tons of natural rubber and 188,964 tons 
of reclaimed rubber. The combined to- 
tal consumption of synthetic and natural 
rubber, 735,022 tons, represented an in- 
crease of 74,553 tons over 1946 


Survey Sumatra Plantations 


For the first time since the war, a 
survey party was permitted to appraise 
the plantations of the U. S. Rubber 
Company in Sumatra, beginning on Oc 
tober 19. The company’s Sumatra plan- 
tations, developed over a period of 30 
vears, consisted of 72,821 acres con- 
taining approximately 7,000,000 trees 
and yielded about 50,000,000 pounds, dry 
weight, of rubber a year. These proper- 
ties were occupied by Japanese troops in 
March, 1942, and written off as a war 
loss in that year. The Malayan planta- 
tions of the company were repossessed 
early in 1946. Whether or not the com- 
pany will repossess the Sumatra planta- 
tions will depend upon cost of rehabili- 
tation, local government, and the avail- 
ability of a large labor force. 


To Build New Tire Plants 


The Continental Machinery Co., of 
261 Broadway, New York 7, New York, 
has received contracts to build a tire 
plant in South America with a planned 
production of 800 tires and 800 tubes 
a day, and another in Europe for 400 
tires and 400 tubes a day, according to 
a statement issued by Harry J. Smith, 
president of the company. Both capaci- 
ties are based upon an eight-hour work 
day. Continental will furnish the build- 
ing plans and undertake to equip the 
plants from powerhouse to shipping 
room. Technical engineers will be pro- 
vided by the company to install the 
machinery and to begin plant opera- 
tion. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS AVAILABLE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ©, S!reme Production at Hus, Germa 


Issued by the Office of Rubber Reserve 
Report No. PB 13362 12 pr Phot 
stat, $1; Microfilm, 50 


Data on additional reports on indus Heat Sensitization of Buna Latices 
trial and technical developments whicl Translation of a German document ‘by Styrene Production at Schkopau, Ger 
occurred throughout the world during Dr. Sinn, of the Central Rubber Labora many. Issued bv the Office of Rubbe 
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New GR-S-Numbered Polymers 


The Othce ot Rubber 
nounced that several experimental GR-S 
polymers have recently been promoted 


Reserve has an 


to 


the GR-S-numbered category These in 
clude the following 

X-369, now GR-S-Black-20 (contains 55 
parts HMF black) 

X-382, now GR-S-18 (GR-S-10 stabil 
ized with Stalite) 

X-394, now GR-S-20 (similar to GR-S 


20-AC, but with salt acid coagulation 
X-250, GR-S-21 


shortstopped with hydroquinon 


(stabilized and 


contains 


now 


no other antioxidant) 
X-317, now GR-S-45-A( 


Mooney GR-S 1 


(40 to 50 
EFED) 


stabilized with 


Expanding Heel Plant 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, 
N. Y., is building a $75,000 addition to th 
rubber and heel plant which it re 
cently acquired from the War Assets ad- 
of $1,750,000. Orig 
buildings to the De 


sole 


ministration at a cost 
inal cost ot the tour 
was in excess ot $2, 


fense Plant Corp 

000,000. The addition will enlarge the 
main factory building by 12,000 square feet 
and will provide space for storage and 
packaging soles and heels for shipment 
Approximately 650 persons will be em 


ployed in the rubber plant when manufac- 


turing operations are transferred there 


around January | 


Order Signing of Affidavits 


affidavits were or 
executive board of 
Workers, CIO, on 


innouncement 


Non-Communist 

d signed by the 
the United 
October 21 


Rubber 


The came 





trom President L. S. Buckmaster, fol 
lowing a three-day board meeting at 
Bostor Mass. The action was taket 
by the board in order that the URWA 
could qualify to use the facilities of the 

nal Labor Relations Board. URWA 
D d actior n the issue is final. The 
executive board was given full authority 
to decide the question by delegates t 
the 12th annual convention in early Ox 


Set Date For Plastics Show 


Che Third National Plasti: 
be held at Grand Central Palace i 


New York ( ty, n September 27 


s Exposition 


hrough 


Che tim t which the eight tire firms, 
i number of their exec ves and the Rub 
ber Manut turers Association may make 
motions with respect to ¢ nal informa 
tions filed the Department « Justice 
was ext ( | n Nove ber 5 t Decem 
ber 1. The informations charged viola 
tion of anti-trust laws by alleged illegal 
agreements to fix prices of automobile 
and other tires and restraint of trade 


2) 
ow 
ow 


Rot-Proof Gasket Material 


rot-proof gasket 
al, designed to remain pliable and re 
cold conditions 


\ new type, mate 


weather 
} 


silient under 


and long installed on 


service, 1S being 





he vertical and windshield edges of 


folding doors of school buses. The ma- 


terial, consisting of Fiberglas cloth coat- 


ed with rubber, replaces a rubber-coated 
ireganic fabric formerly used on vertical 
edges and a molded rubber material 


used on windshield edges. The new 
ket material, manufactured by the St 
Clair Rubber Co., Marysville, Michi- 
gan, has been designed to meet safety 
standards set by the National Council 
of Chief School Officers and the 
National Commission on Safety Educa 
tion, for school 


gas- 


state 


buses 


Yanda Process For Tire Cord 


\ fibre transmutation process in 
which textile fibres, either natural o1 
synthetic, are endowed with the proper 
ties of a border-line plastic, has been 
developed by James W. Yanda, Cleve- 
land chemist and engineer. The process 
is of interest to the automobile tire field 
since tire cord which has been chem 
cally treated in this manner shows an 
increase in tensile strength and heat 
esistance. The possibility of using cot 

nas a tire cord material also presents 


Victor Acquires New Building 


The Victor Manufacturing and Gas 
ket Company of Chicago, Illinois, has 
acquired a new building at 3636 Iron 
Street, in Chicago, which will add four 
and one-half acres of floor space to the 
ompany’s facilities. The five story 


bulding has railroad tracks on two sides 
as well as six loading platforms. The 
will be used to expedite 
the shipment of materials produced at 
the Victor plant at 5750 W 
Illinois 


new property 


Roosevelt 


Road, Chicago, 


New British Science Journal 


A new British scientific journal is 
now being published, covering the wide 
field of general scientific research and 
the application of that research work 
in the development of industry. The 
publication is entitled “‘Research,” and 
is published monthly by the Butterworth 
Co., Ltd., in England. The subscription 
price has been set at ten dollars pet 
year. The journal is designed to fill the 
gap created by the war, since scientific 
journals previously published by Ger- 
man organizations are no longer being 
printed. The Butterworth Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., 1367 Danforth Avenue, Toronto 6, 
Ontario, are the sole Canadian agents 


Carbon Black Statistics 


Production of carbon black in Septem- 
ber declined 1% and shipments 3% from 
the August totals, according to the U. S 
Bureau of Mines. September production 
amounted to 112,199,000 pounds, consisting 
of 56,159,000 pounds of channel and 56,- 
040,000 of furnace types, as against the 
August total of 113,680,000. Shipments 
totaled 57,770,000 pounds of channel and 
42,525,000 pounds of furnace types in Sep- 
tember, for a grand total of 100,295,000 
pounds, as compared with the August total 
of 103,744,000 pounds. Producers’ stocks 
at the end of September amounted to 
56,840,000 pounds. 


Establish European Selling Unit 


The B. F. Goodrich Company is plan- 
ning to establish in Holland a Euro- 
pean selling organization under the 
name of the Netherlands B. F. Good- 


rich Company. On October 29, the com- 
pany officially opened a Netherlands- 
American tire factory, Goodrich Vrede- 
stein, described as the newest tire fac 
tory in the world, capable of manufac 
turing the highest quality product. The 
output of the factory during the first 
few years will be used to meet home 
demands but export of the products will 
eventually be undertaken with permis 
sion of the Netherlands Government 


Rough-Surfaced Camelback 


\ rough-surfaced recapping rubber that 
gives a special ice-gripping effect, useful 


for winter driving, has been announced 
by engineers of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
The winter-variety camelback is said to 
differ from conventional recap stock in 


that it has millions of tiny abrasive par 
ticles molded right into the crown of the 
that it has a sandpaperish feel. 
[he abrasive stock, however, is not in- 
tended for year-round use 


tire so 


Tire Prices Are Increased 


Increases in the price of passenger 
and truck tires averaging 714% were an- 
nounced by the General Tire and Rubber 
Co. and the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co 
on November 10. The increases brought 
the general level back to what it 
before the price cuts announced last spring 
Other companies expected to an- 
nounce price increases shortly, with some 


was 
were 
expected to go as high as 10%. 
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NAMES 


rc 
IN 
— 


| 


THE NEWS 





Davin E. Gow, associated with Ray- 


bestos-Manhattan, Inc., { many years, 
has been appointed Packing Sales Manager 
alt Manl ein 


with headquarter: Penna 


Desiree S. Le Beat rector of researcl 


of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming ( 

was elected vice chairman of the Divisiot 
of Colloid Chemist: f the American 
Chemical Society at the recent meeting in 
New York City She is the first woman 


1 
chemist ever elected to that position 


issociated wit! 


Service De 


Lyte L. LonGcwortnH, 


sales activities of the Rubber 


partment of the Monsanto Chemical Co 
for the past several years, recently moved 


I 


to Winchester, Mass., to 
New 


' 
take charge ot 


sales in the territory 


Barclay K. Reap, until recently assis 
sales 1 


ant manager of the eastern division 
of the Shell Chemical Corp., is now ass 
ciated with the western division of the 
company in the same capa 

Harry L. Fisuer, director of organi 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 


been proposed for 


research for 
Inc., 
for president-elect of the Ar 
ical Society William 
R T Vanderbilt Co., and 
Humphrey, of the Connecti 
} 


has nomination 


erican (hem 


Bingham J] 
Hard Rub 


] 


ber Co., have been proposed as councilors 


at-large 
ated with the Mara 


B. R. ¢ M " 
ts Co., Wausau, Wis 


thon Rubber 


OHAN, ass 
Produ 


consin, for many years, has been elected 
president and treasurer, succeeding the 
late J. L. Usow 

\. W. Buccs, affiliated wit the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. since 1928, has 
been named acting manager of the Su; 
ply and Flooring Department f the 
Chemical Products livision, succeeding 
Otro C. PAHLINE, who resigned his pos 
after 33 years’ set t enter another 
business 

LecaAND LD. Turppa issociated with the 
B. F. Goodrich ( for 25 years, is been 
appointed manager of Dept. 7500, Molded 
Goods, within the i trial products divi 
sion, a new posit 

Corypon M. GRAFTON has been named 
chief chemist and LAWREN |. PATTERSON 
technical director of the technical staff of 


the Reading, Mass., mill of Goodall 


rics, In » = div mn f CGoodall-Sanf 


Fal 
rod 


Inc 


ALpEN C. Brett, associated with the 
Hood Rubber ( Watertown, Massa 
chusetts, has been named director of the 
Controllers Institute of America at that 
group’s 16th Annual Meeting, held Oc- 
tober 19-22 in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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ArtHUR W. RustTA, associated with the 


U. S. Rubber Co 


manager ot triction tape, Jal 


for 29 years, has 
appointed 


ing and plumbing specialty sales for tha 


rganization, succeeding E | 


WORTH who retired after 37 ve ( 
Service 

WitutrAM L. PLatrt, connected w the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company for 20 


has been appointed Boston district 


ears, { 
sales manager ef the Columbia Chemica 
Division of the company, wit! headquat 


ters in Boston, Massachusetts 


PRALL, executive vict 


Rubber Compa has re 


Bert R 
of the Dayton 


signed fron that organization 


STANLEY T. CROSSLAND er Ss 
ciated with the Ofhce Rubber Reserve, 
and vice-president of the Ethyl Corpora 


been electe 


1946 


treasurer of that organizati 


tion since June, 


JoHN S. Kramer, formerly ssociated 
with the U. S. Rubber Co., largely or 


special assignments, joined the La | 
Mills, L: 
chemist a 


Allen 


Servus Rubber ( 


Rubber 


chiet 


a Crosse 
lew 
replaced Varnev. now chief chemist 
of the 
former! technica 
yf 


associ 


HowARD 
| S Kon € N y I 


General Cable Corp., is now 


HARRY 
superintendent at 
of the 
ated 


Rome, as ass! 


with the Rome Cable Corp.. also at 


stant laborator lirector 


MILLER, a member of the 


ROBERT 


pounding group at the Richmond, Ind 
factory of the Belden Manufacturing ( 
as been named et comp nundet re 
placing MARK BALLARD w resigned 1 
enter the paper | ess 


H. M. Hupak, tormer assistant to the 


president of the Ke Springheld Tire 
Co., a subsidiar of the Goodyear Tire 
nd Rubber Co., has been named super 
tendent of production of the serv 
| sion wr Goodyea \k 
ADMIRAL Wray Ausrey Fitrcu, USN 
retired, nas accept l a vice-pre dent 
with the General Tire & Rubber | x px 
( Oo Akron. Ohi 
PauLt O. PowER technical adviser 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 
Ohio, has been elected hairmat ft the 
Division of Paint, Varnish ar Plastics 
Chemistry ot the Americar Chemical 


society 


LEVEE, 


Commander, has 


Naval 


appoint 


CLARENCE H 
Lieutenant 


rormer 


peen PI 


ed as manager of electric utility sales of 
he wire and cable department of the 
U. S. Rubber Co 


Conover Joins Manhattan Rubber 





Fred S. Conover 


Fred he Lor VOT a>» t¢ | wit l { 
Naugatuck Cher ul Division of the U. S 
Rubber Co. since 1935, has left that ryal 
ization and has re ( he Mar tan 
Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattar 
Inc., at Passaic, N. ] He was afhiliat 
with Manhattan Rubb« 1930 934 
and worked wit tubatex Products, In 
at Bedford, Va r about ear bet 
going to Naugat k Chemical Born on 


lanuarv 2. 1900. in Trenton, N. J., M1 


Conover received his B.S. from Colgate 
University in 1922. Ih " e joined 
the former Dexter Rubber ( and the 
following vear went to work for Republi 


Rubber athliated wi 


i hecat 
the N. J. Zine ( remaining with that 


concern until he joined Manhattan Rubber 
\ membe ( echnical org 
izations, M1 | Ove i past hairma 
of the New Y k Rubbe (group In his 
new posit th Manhattan Rubber he 
will be associated wit! nical deve 

ent and comp a ties 


Introduce New Hycar Rubbers 


Two new Hycar oil-resistant syntheti 
rubbers have been introduced by the B. | 
(y odrich ( het ica ( mpany (_levelal 
Ohio, and are in commer juantity pt 
Designated as Hycar OR-25 
(Easy Processing) and Hycar OR-25 
(Non-Staining), these new 


said to have superior processing character 


cuction 


rubbers art 


istics over the regular Hycar OR-25. Hy 
car NS differs from Hvcar EP only in 
that a lifferent anti-oxidant as been added 


to the former, making it non-staining an 


non-discoloring 


CLARK A. FAILIN assistant secre 
of Goodyear 
1940, has been appointed as 
managing director of tl 


New 


Since 


Rubber Co. of 


WILLARD P. SEIBERLING, secretary of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
been elected a member the Board ot 
Education of Akron 
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DETROIT GROUP HEARS SEMON 
SPEAK ON EUROPEAN RESEARCH 


The fall meeting of the Detroit Rub 
ber and Plastics Group, Inc., was held 
on October 24th in the Detroit-Leland 
Hote! with approximately 125 members 
and guests in attendance. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. W. L. Semon, 
director of pioneering research of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Dr. Semon its particularly noted for his 
discovery ot Koroseal in 1926, and the 
development of Ameripol-Hycar in 1939 
The Group heard Dr. Semon, who re 
cently returned from a two-month trip 
through Europe, speak on “The Rela 
tion of European Research and Eco 
nomics to American Industry.” 

Dr. Semon said that at the Frythe, 
north of London, English scientists are 
doing a great deal of basic theoretical 
work. on the properties of polymeric 
material—fibres, resins and rubbers. In 
vestigations are being made of molecu- 
lar structure by passing ultrasonic waves 
along stretched fibers. Research is un 
derway on antibiotics, some of which 
have specihc properties superior to pen 
cillin At the Blackley laboratory, neat 
Manchester, work was being concen- 
trated on the manufacture and the prop 
erties of high polymers. Emulsion poly- 
mers and mass polymers of the neoprene 
type were being extensively investigated. 
They were working also on synthetic 
rubbers, Nylon and Terylene 

The Dutch have been quite successful 
in surfacing a highway with rubber 
which has lasted for ten years, said Dr. 
Semon. This rubber road consists of sur 
facing a concrete highway with a mix- 
ture of rubber powder stirred into cut 
back asphalt. The rubber surface is flex 
ible, tough and waterproof, hence it 
prevents moisture penetration to the 
road bed 

In conclusion, Dr. Semon stated that 
Europe needs the help of American in- 
dustry and agriculture. On the other 
hand, American industry has much to 
gain by utilization of the research and 


skills of European nations 


Northern California Party 


The Northern California Rubber Group 


will hold its Fiftl Annual Christmas 
Party on December 8, at the “Willows,” 
Orinda, California. Committee members 
tor the affair include: Ed Coxhead, Elmer 
Lycett, Walt Boswell, Russ Kettering, 
Ross Morris, Bob Henderson and Fred 
Swain. Reservations are being accepted by 
Ed Coxhead, 353 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, California, at $5.00 per plate 


Chicago Plans Christmas Party 


The annual Christmas Party of the Chi 
cago Rubber Group will be held on De 
cember 19, in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Illinois. The feature of the evening will 
be “Ladies’ Night,” and the program will 
include dinner, entertainment and dancing. 
There will be special gifts for the ladies 
A cocktail hour at 6:00 p.m. will inaugu- 
rate the activities 
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Baker Joins General Tire 





Larry M. Baker 


Larry M. Baker, active in the rubber 
manufacturing field for the last 14 years, 
has joined the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, as manager of interplant technical 
service. Mr. Baker was manager of the 
technical division of the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co. prior to his new appoint- 
ment. His previous industry experience 
includes tire compounding management as 
well as chemical development work. Mr. 
Baker is a member of the Rubber Divi 
sion of the American Chemical Society 
While at Akron University, he was active 
in the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 


Materials Handling Conference 


[Topics of interest to the rubber and 
tire industries will be discussed at the 
conference on materials handling which 
will be a feature of the second annual 
exposition to be held at the Public Au- 
ditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, January 12- 
16. The major theme of the discussion 
will be cost reduction through improved 
materials handling. Keenest interest in 
the rubber and tire industries will cen- 
ter on these discussions: “Arranging 
stock for effective handling”; “Hand- 
ling factors in plant layout”; “Handling 
“Reckoning with floor 
loads and elevator capat ties,” and 
“When manual operations pay.” Films 
and demonstrations will be part of the 


unusual shapes” 


exposition. Information about the con- 
ference program and the exposition may 
be obtained from Clapp and Poliak, 350 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Quebec Holds Informal Meeting 

The Quebec Rubber and Plastics Group 
held its first meeting of the 1947-1948 
season at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton in Mon- 
treal, Canada, on October 16. Chairman 
A. S. McLean saluted old members among 
the approximately 60 present, and wel- 
comed new members and guests. The pro- 
eram for the season was outlined, and 
several films were shown. Annual dues 
were again announced at $2.50. The eve- 
ning closed with the serving of refresh- 
ments. 


SPEAKER CITES ROLE OF 
NYLON TO BUFFALO GROUP 


The Fall Meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group was held at the Hotel Sheraton in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on October 14. Principal 
speaker of the evening was Nicholas R 
du Pont, Manager of Industrial Sales of 
the Nylon Division of FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., who spoke on the indus- 
trial uses of Nylon, with a review of Buf 
falo’s part in the fibre and related film de- 
velopments. 

Mr. du Pont paid tribute to the rubber 
industry for the assistance, cooperation and 
suggestions offered in the development of 
synthetic yarns. As a result of this co- 
operative endeavor, the first commercial 
production of a high tenacity rayon yarn 
for tires was achieved in 1933. He told 
the well-attended meeting, that as time goes 
by, more and more textile engineers and 
planners will call upon Nylon to impart 
its properties to new and better textiles. 
This is, of course, apparent to those in the 
rubber industry, said the speaker, since 
Nylon has taken its place as the primary 
yarn for aircraft tire cord. 

In the automotive field, premium tires 
with Nylon cords or Nylon shock shields 
are now appearing, said Mr. Du Pont. It 
is anticipated that the rubber industry will 
find that Nylon will fit in as a reinforce- 
ment for many rubber products, places 
where one or more of Nylon’s out- 
standing properties will be of service, con- 
cluded the speaker. 


Issue Monthly Black Report 


Statistics of the carbon black indus- 
try in the United States are to be pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior, be- 
ginning a projected series of more time- 
ly data than have been publicly available 
in the past. Production and shipments of 
carbon black, particularly of the channel 
types, continued at high levels during 
August, reported the Bureau. Carbon 
black production of channel types in 
August totaled 56,731,000 pounds, and 
furnace types 56,949,000 pounds. Ship- 
ments of channel types in August were 
set at 57,251,000 pounds and_ furnace 
types at 46,943,000 pounds. Producers 
stocks at the end of August totaled 
9.992.000 pounds of channel types and 
34,944,000 pounds of furnace types, a 
total of 44,936,000 pounds 


Quebec Group Elects Officers 


The Quebec Rubber and Plastics Group 
elected the following officers for the 1947- 
1948 season: Honorary Chairman, E. A. 
Thorne (Diamond State Fibre Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.); Chairman, A. S. McLean 
(British Rubber); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul Morvan (British Rubber). Commit- 
tee chairmen elected include: Special 
Events, W. R. Blundell (Dominion Rub- 
ber); Membership, A. W. Bell (St. Law- 
rence Chemical Co.) ; Publicity, F. D. Cob- 
bett (Canadian General Electric); Pro- 
gram, Andre Gagnon (Acton Rubber) ; 
Reception, H. Loiselle (Northern Electric 
Co. 7. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Seiberling Rubber Company 
Year ier ( \u 1 Net rné mre Nine M 


9? 106 
é,! 


nths: Net profit f $22 9 


$1,312,848, equal t $14.74 a commor i sharp drop from e $987,312 ret ‘ 
share, whic! ! $498,671, the corresponding pe ( ( 
$5 28 ire ‘ ‘ the previ \ us yea The 1947 peri weve 
fiscal vea Sa ‘ yea largest ncluded a strike that « pple the t 
n the company’ tory, amounted 1 pany’s production for seven weeks dur 
$17,053,284, a l ase of $5,809,898, or April and May. Net earnings for the 
51.79% ve e $11,243,386 in the pre third quarter of 1947 amounted to $170 
vious yealr The I lidated balance 020, as against $371,809 for the 1946 pe 
sheet as of August 31, 1947, revealed riod. Net sales for the quarter were 
total current assets of $7,107,268, i $7,685,286, as against $8,369,996 in the 
cluding $3,594,281 ash and govert third quarter of last year 
ment securities, $1,290,743 in notes and 
accounts receivabl and $2,222 244 it 
, | 
inventories Lota urrent liabilities . 
; + = Rome Cable Corporation 
amounted to $1,729,362, including $551, 
152 in accounts payable, $1,018,612 1 Six Months Ended Sept. 30: Net p1 
accrue 1 taxes ind $159,598 il udvances ot $55 4,263, or $1.35 a I hare 
on contract against $470,914, or $1.19 st year For 
the September quarter, net profit was 
$186,489, or 44 cents a share, which cor 
‘ y ++} -327 AX " ~ ‘ 
ares WIIN 9$20/,420, ros cents a are 
’ 
General Sales To Set Record seat a 
I  epte t quart ( LY40 Net 
Sale s ot the Wenel il Dire Ww Rul ber ( pi nit I $1 1349 464 T <3 59 a mmo} 
Akron, will reach a new high near $130, share, was re ted I ‘ ‘ ths 
000.000 this year, according to a statement ended Sx pte ‘ 30 
made | Howard A. Bellows, easter 
division Salt nave tire sale “4 
meeting a { ssex H s¢ New York . 
ro - General Cable Corporation 
ty n ove ( s vear's sales 
compare with last year’s record of $105 Nine Months: Net income of $4,627. 
000,000. While passenger tire sales for the 400, increased trom $1,333,719 earned is 
entire rubber industry a1 irrently 18% the 1946 peri when work stoppage 
ahead of last year, 1 st of the amount 1s ccurred at five f the company’s plants 
used up | ema f i rod uri tne @€a i Yi €a 
tio! Re ‘ ndus i 
whole are | fo a l of la 
yeal Genera ( replaceme tire : 
sage ' — : Pioneer Rubber Company 
nas Ce al J t i i { i 
The compan t not sell new tir ! Year Ended Sept. 1: Gross profi 
original a ‘ $743,006 and net profit of $464,506 afte 
; } | } ] ] ; | . ] 
AaAXCS ic ¢ T ledu ed sales il 
irnings were t es 
Record Sales For Lee Rubber 
Unit sales of e | tubber & 1 
Lor] oT I { i . . 
i py sy Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
sl \ i | al N M Net « itt 
sales are «« irc $927 ()27 . ; 
£ the 3? | (Viuy ’ eT S22 ul ‘ ‘ 
Oct 194 - t of $72,90 
Profits \ t pre i ' ' ‘ 4 
$9.00 a 
$8.91 reporte M46 f i 
Helpit . , , 
aeniale National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 
' i] : ‘ , Nine , pe \ ' ii " ~1 4 
cA 129 
? i - ‘ 
$2515 Q 


New Jersey Zinc Company ist 
Nine Mont N profit $6 213 848 


ieee it BSAA OS oe 05.95 5 ches Belden Manufacturing Company 
las ea Ni, e. Nis f \ ‘ SOR9 10 
quarter was $1 88 cents ure 3 4 to $3.39 a e and v 
against $1,102,042 6 ct 1 share, for aré \ $523,363, or $1.79 I ( 
the ect } ist eal ef ; , | : . , 


Smitl 


Manufacturing Toy Balloons 


Rubber ( 


new corporation cate i Railroad 
Street in Hattiesburg, Muss which is 
ilready engaged I { mani i re of 
( balloons Che new ompal which 
S licensed I \ \r r } ul 


cipates the pi t tio1 latex 
tems in the near I e! 
expecte ] to re é yi) i St) ork 
ers. Officers of the nev neern imeclud 
Burnice W. Smith, pre ent and manager 
Dr. Prentiss E. S$ ecretary, al 
Hobart A. Smith, treas 


Approve $52,000,000 Wire Plant 


The United States Ste \ has app 
priated $52,000,000 1 ts subsidiary. the 
American Steel & Wire | , lor a new 

gh-strength steel wire plant. The plant 
will be built near Cleveland and will 
occupy 135 acres la Steel wire to be 
iade in the new | I V ed part 

replace cott I ion aS a 
fabric 1 buildis I SES 
and off-the-roa ent Ame 
tec is already turnins I wire a 
me of its plants 

Radio Coil Cement 

\ cement for rad S as beet ley px 
by the Java Latex ind Chemical or] 
17 West 34 Street, New \ Lt K nowt 
as No. 26 Coil Cement, it was tormulate 
to meet the needs of the industry t 
an adhesive to bind er and preset 


radio coils and to adhere antenna coil 
| ] ] } 4 ‘ } 

the inside ot radio cabinets The new ¢ 
is said to have excellent insulating qualitie 

because ot ifs high electt cal resistan 

thus curtailing the  possibilit f si 
rcuits within a radio set 


ater s 

«wT! T 

pecial 
Oo! er 
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ex R-10 Light Process Oil 


the Chemical Prod : Depart 

e Standard O11 ¢ 1, | ug 
30, Illinois is place R-10, a 
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Division Committees Announced 


Harry E. Outcault, of the St. Josep 
Lead Co., New York City, Chairman 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 


American Chemical Society, has announced 
the following Division appointments 

Finance Committee E B Babcock, 
chairman (Firestone), E. B. Bridgwater 
(DuPont), and C. P. Hall (C. P. Hall 

Library Committee Bb. S. Garvey, Ir 
chairman (Sharples Chemicals), Ralpl 
Appleby (DuPont), Frank Kovacs (Sei 
berling), H. E. Simmons (University of 
Akron), H. N. Stevens (Goodrich), H. (¢ 
Tingley (U. S. Rubber), Phyllis Hamilton 
(Firestone), Dorothy Hamlin ( Universit) 
f Akron), Leora Straka (Goodyear) 

Diwstonal Councilors—A merican Chem 
ical Society: Seward G. Byam (DuPont), 
and John T. Blake (Simplex Wire) 

Vembershtp Committee: James C. Ricl 
ards, chairman (Goodrich) (‘ommittec 
members to be announced at a later date 

Arrangements Commuttee for Cha 1g0 
Veeting: Robert C. Dale (Inland Rubber), 
chairman. Other committee members will 
be announced at a later dat 

Editors for Pr posed Book on Elas 
tomers: ( ( Davis (Boston Woven 
Hose), R. F. Dunbrook (Firestone), G. S 
Whitby (University of Akron) 

Rubber Chemtstry & Technology: Edi 
tor—C. C. Davis (Boston Woven Hose), 
Advertising ; 
DuPont) 


{ 


Manager S G Byan 


Receives Czech Medal 


Herbert S. Karch, technical sales rep 
resentative of the ( P. Hall Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been awarded the Military 
Medal of Merit, First Class, by the 


D 


President of the Republic of Czechoslo 
vakia. The medal was awarded for his 


assistance to the ( zech Ss val lan 


sion at Paris in disposing of surplus 
Army equipment and supplies. At that 


tme, Mr. Karch was on duty as a Ma- 
jor in the I Ss. Army, serving witl 
he State Department in the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissionet: 
tor Europe. Mr. Karch also holds the 
Victory Medal, World War I, with two 


battle s ars, having served with the 37th 

Infantry Division, and the Army Con 

mendation Ribbon. He presently is in 
and the 13th Ol Ordnance 

e Orgar Reserves 
<% Ma 


Expands “Restfoam” Production 


\ $600,000 expansior ora 
iudir tw new int ta es the 
two Ca ( | Rest am Divisior 
Hew Robins, Inc.. was at unced o1 
Octobe 27 | S expansio1 esent 
e latest step I t ( inv s ] 
war p : | late $3.000.000 1s 
been spent plant engineering 
equipment, research, development and 
sales promotion activities in launching 
the “Restfoam” Division. Seven hu 


dred thousand dollars was recentls spent 
for new plant facilities and equipment 
in expanding the company’s molded hos« 


de partment 


Moser Named Technical Director 





William M. Moser 


William M. Moser, tormerly associated 
with the Enjay Co., with headquarters in 
Akron, was named technical director ot 
the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
Ohio, on November 1 During the wat 
vears, Mr. Moser was chief chemist of the 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss. He has specialized in the synthetic 
field, working intensively on the develop- 
ment of Butyl products. Mr. Moser was 
born and raised in Switzerland, and re- 
ceived his Chemical Engineering degree at 

University of Berne. He did post- 
graduate work in Zurich and Geneva. Mr 
\loser came to the United States in 1921 


Plan To Push Tire Sales 


\ plan under which car dealers can 
nstall complete tire sales departments 
hrough investment in a changeover sales 
program, was presented to approximately 
300 car dealers by Howard Bellows, east 
ern divisional sales manager of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, during 
a sales conference at the Essex House, in 
New York City, on November 5. It was 
recommended that automobile agencies 
(1) set up completely self-contained tir 
departments, (2) hire and train a special 
ed department manager to concentrate 
exclusively on the sale of tires, and (3) 
equip the department with complete facil 

es for tire sales, including a jection 


1 
ing sales mo es ; allable 


Produces 425,000,000th Tire 


Che Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. an 
unced on November 11 the production 
the 425,000,000th tire for motor ve 
hicles since the company started aking 
ires in 1902. The company also stated 
that it has produced its 25,000,000th tire 
since December 31, 1946, which establishes 
a new all-time production record. To pro- 
ice the first 25,000,000 tires required 210 


ironths, that milestone having been a 
tained on June 30, 1919. The 
previous production record was in a 


twelve-month period in 1928-1929 when its 


‘he company’s 


output amounted to 25,000,000 tires 


t 


Industry to Aid Army Reserve 


The War Department has called upon 
industry to play a major part in the 
present plans for creation of a large 
pool of reserve service units, ready for 
immediate mobilization should this na 
tion again suddenly find itself at war 
Under a plan known as the War De- 
partment Affiliation Program, civilian 
organizations will “sponsor” certain key 
service type units of the Organized Re 
serve Corps. The purpose of these in 
dustrial reserves is to provide effective 
operating units of an administrative or 
technical nature for immediate mobili- 
zation. One such unit will be sponsored 
by the United Engineering and Foun- 
dry Co. at its New Castle, Penna. plant. 


Ludox Colloidal Silica 


“Ludox” colloidal silica, a fluid, opa 
lescent aqueous dispersion containing 
the elements of common sand in a rela- 
tively high state of purity and in a fine- 
ly divided form, was announced recently 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany. “Ludox” affords a means of modi- 
fying many other materials to utilize 
the inherent properties of silica, namely, 
mechanical strength, resistance to at- 
mospheric and chemical agents, and re- 
sistance to heat. These qualities accord- 
ingly suggest that it may find wide 
application in the compounding of rub 
ber, for the surface treatment of paper, 
in leather dressings, and for numerous 
other industrial uses 


Lease Spencer Rubber Plant 


Authority has been granted Special 
Receiver T. V. Foster, to lease, with an 
option to buy, the Spencer Rubber Com 
pany plant at Spencer, West Virginia, 
to Synthetics Products, Inc., of De- 
troit, Michigan. The plant was one of 
three established by Dr. Glenn A. Casto, 
a Spencer dentist. Two others at Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia, and Marietta, 
Ohio, are still in the hands of receivers. 
William S. Cooper, representing the new 
owners of the plant, said that it would 
continue processing of*products for the 
Monarch Rubber Company at Balti- 
more, Md., as well as the production 
of floor tiling. The Spencer plant em- 
ploys an average of 50 men. 


Dismiss Ship Seizure Suit 


Federal Judge Alfred C. Coxe, in New 
York City, dismissed on November 5 a 
suit brought by the Isbrandtsen Steamship 
Co., Inc., for $3,084,241 damages allegedly 
sustained by the company in the seizure 
of its ship, the Martin Behrman, by the 
Royal Dutch Navy, last March. At the 
time of the seizure the ship was carry- 
ing a cargo of Netherlands East Indies 
rubber. The order was based upon the 
fact that the defendants, the Netherlands 
East Indies Government, Hubert J. van 
Mook, Lieutenant Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Nether- 
lands Government, enjoy immunity as sov- 


ereigns from suits in United States courts 


nN 
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Ernest Blaker 


| 


nest Blaker widely 


or. 
, 


known for 
died 
denly on October 20 at his home in 
Akron, Ohio. He was 77 years old 

Dr. Blaker had been associated 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., for 


} 


his work tn rubber researc! sud 


witl 


more than 


20 years. He had ne to the concern 
in 1919 trom Cornell University. where 
he had served I thie faculty He re 
ceived his deg e¢ n | er ineering at 
the University Kansas in 1893, and 
his doctor’s degree in physics at Cor 
nell 

D1 Blaker’s research dealt largely 
with heat and temperature control. and 
he was the author of several technical 
papers He offieiall retired from Good 
rich in 1939, but returned during the 
war emergency 

Dr. Blaker was active in many pr 


member 
American Chemical Society, Amer 


American Asso 


fessional groups. H was a 
the 


can Physical Society. 


ciation for the Advancement of Science 
and the Society f Automotive Engi 
neers. Dr. Blaker was a member of the 
Tadmor Shrine and belonged to the 
Akron council of the Masons. He was 
a member of Sigma XI and Beta Theta 
Pi fraternities 

Services were held n October 22 


jillow Chap 1 


at the 
survived by his wife, 


Francis E. Lloyd 


Professor Francis Ernest Lloyd, in 


ternationally known botanist, and one of 


the first experimenters with the cuayul 
rubber plant. 1 n October 17 ir 
Carmel, California He was 7/79 vears 


Born it Mar ester, England, Dr 
Lloyd attended Lafayette ( lege and 
graduated from Princeton Univer 
1891. He headed the department 


McG University in Mor 


was 
Sityv in 


oft botonvy at 


treal from 1912 t retirement in 
1934 

Dr. Lloyd a ne time explored 
Sumatra for the Continental Mexicar 
Rubber Compar \ were then experi 
menting in the Hevea trees 
He also explored Domit a, B.W.I to 
the New York Botanical Gardens ind 
remote sections t Arizona tor the Car 
negie Institute. He leaves a wife, Mar 


Elizabet! 


Samuel Crowther 


Har 


and 


Samuel Crowther, co-aut! r wit! 
“Men 


he Firestone 


vey Firestone of the book, 

Rubber,” which described t 

plantations in Liberia, died on October 
New England Baptist Hos 

Boston, Massachusetts, after a 

long illness. Mr. Cr 


old 


daughter. 


27 at the 3 
pital in 


ywwther was 67 years 


Surviving are his wife, a son and 


210 


Arch E. Rearick 


Rearick, 
lire & 
died 
\labama, as the result 
tack Mi 


Born in Strasburg, 


Arch | 


Goodyear 


associated with the 
Rubber Company for 
on October 22 in 


a heart 


38 vears, 

ot at 
Rearick was 53 years old 
Ohio, M1 Rearick 
Goodyear in 1909. He 
stock 
Goodyear plant No. 2 in 
1930 to the 
Australia, as a division 
intendent He 


joined became 


general foreman of preparation a 


Akron, 


was sent company’s factory 


n Sydney, super 


returned to this country 


in 1936 to become division superinten 
at the Gadset Alabama, plar 1 pos 
{ n he held until is death Mr Rea 
rick was a member of the Masons and 
e Shriners. He leaves his wite, Maud 


Pa.. Mi Young was i member rt thre ClASS 


1907 at Amherst College and later d 


graduate work the University « Per 
sylvania He pent two ears ! ( ina 
with the British-Amert loba and 
then became uthhated H Rub 
ber \t the le 1S le i | he Was 
ce-president and advertising manager of 
| ‘ “Ne W le rs { mpass i magazine 


terests t the state \ 


devoted to the 


widow survives 


Henry McKiernan 


Henry McKiernan, production supet 


ntendent tne Sut Rubber ( di | 
at s ne in Barberton, O n O 

tober 5 M McKiernat Va SY vea 

ld and had been associated wit Su 
Rubber f 17 irs. He was born it 
Wadsw { () I Ma 8 1888 
ind ad liv | Barbe | SU cars 
H was a ( ( the | iternal 

i¢ tf Eagles Funeral ‘ es were 
eld on QO ber 8, at the Campfield 
Hickman ( ape B il wa n (sree 

iwt Met ria Parl \ W \ tw 

iuginters and a ur ve 


Peter J. King, Jr. 


T 


Kit tT chief of standards 


a he Dayton Rubber ( 
Ohio, died on October 13 in Dayton. He 
53 vears old. Mr. King joined Day 
ton Rubber four years ago. Previously 
Good 


»erv- 


Davton, 
was 


he had been employed with the 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron 
were held at St. Vincent's 
in Akron on October 18, wit! 
in Holy 


by his 


yeal 
ices hurch 
interment 
cemetery. He is survived 


Mary 


Cross 


wite, 


Gads« n, 


and in 


62 vears old Born in Wilkes-Barre, 


Edmund W. Winegar 
Edmund Wills 


engineering 
Willoughby, Ohio, died on 


result of 


direct 
Rubber ( 


October 18. 


\Vinegar, 
( yhi 


x 
T rie 


injuries sustained in an 
accident He Was 48 vears 
Id. Born in Middlebury, Indiana, Mr 
Winegar came t Willoughby in 1924 


to work tor the Buckeye Rubber (| 


as a 
automobile 


which became ©O Rubber in 1926. He 
began his career a a master mecl int 
and ros¢ to the position f direct Tr rf 
engineering. Mr. Winegar was a mem 
ber of the Fraternal Order f Eagles 
and a 32nd Mason. He was als 


a member or the S et t 
Envineers, the Nat Na 
Foremen, Army Ordnance 


motive 
Association of 


Assoc latior 


Cleveland Engineering Society and the 
American Chemical Societ He was a 
member of the Old ‘Timers Club at 
Ohio Rubber. and had served as a mem 
ber of the Willoughby Council sin 


satety Con 
both the 


, ? 
Buria 


1937 as 
mittee and as a member rf 


Welfare and Finance 


mmiuttees 


services were eld on October 22 at 
the Methodist Churcl Willoughb 
He leaves i wile velyn 


Daniel H. Qwen 


Daniel H 
D. H. Owen Rubber Co., of | 
died on N vember 5 t 

Mr 


Burton, Ohio, and was in business 


Owen, former ownet f the 
anton, Ohio, 
Worth, Fla 


(Owen was 


Lake 
He was 68 years 
born in 
for 18 vears in Akron before leaving 

Florida in 1943. Services and burial wert 


held on October 7 | T ake 


widow survives 
Offer Another Black Plant 

Che War Assets \dmunistrat I is 
announced that a surplu arbon bla 
plant at Monument lea County, New 
\lbexi >. 1s being ffered ror ale I 
lease. The plant es approximat 
340 acres and is a designed capaciti 
tf app ximately 15.200.000 pounds t 

inne!l tv irbor black per ea 
Charles En | & Company a! 

¢ iting ( il ul it il nter 
lease cancelablk n 30 davs’ notice. 1 
WAA, Ofhes Rea Property Dts 
posal 728 | tteent > eet Der ( 
( lorado, Ss t ti 1) for the p 

is¢ le ist thie ert 


Pliofilm More 


Pliofilm, the transparent and mozsturt 
proof film product of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., which since the war has 
been used exclusively for packaging 
perishable foods and other like com od 
ities, 18 once more ivailable to fabricators 


T 


for use in shower curtains, rainwear, ga! 


and similat 
Lande feld, 


| epartment ol 


ment bags, ladies’ accessories, 
According to \ F 
manager of the Pliofilm 
Chemical 
is stronger and softer 


than that available to the 


items 


Goodyear’s Products Division, 
the present material 
fabrication held 


in the prewar period 
947 


RUBBER AGE, NOVEMBER 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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The October meeting of the Los Ange- 
les Rubber Group, held on October 7 at 
the Hotel Mayfair in Los Angeles, was 
again representative of the social and 
educational values of these meetings to the 
rubber industry of Southern California 

The Technical Group met as usual prior 
to the evening meeting and dinner W ] 
Thomas, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
. oS... introduced Rolla H Taylor, tech 
nologist in the Rubber Section at the 
National Bureau of Standards. Mr. Tay 
lor discussed the general organization and 
functions of the NBS, stressing particu 
larly the work being don with t 
Mooney Viscometer and the Shore Durée 


eter in the physical testing of rubber 


ri 


“As the most important property of a 


rubber is usually its ability to stretch and 


retract,” Mr. Taylor said, “the tests most 


commonly made on rubber are tests of 
its tensile properties.” He went on to 
relate the years of research at the Bureau 


which has resulted in a great many of the 
methods and principles now used in Amer 
ican industrial laboratories for the physical 
testing of rubber, such as the use of flat 
dumbbell specimens instead of the ring 
specimens used in Europe 


With the advent of synthetic rubber, 


additional work became necessary in this 
field Redeterminations of temperature 
coeficients, standard deviations of testing 


and other quantities were required by 
the new materials. Also, closer control of 
certain variables in physical testing was 
found to be necessary in controlling the 
production of a uniform synthetic rubber 


1 


Prior to 1942 the rubber industry could 


agree on no single test for determining 
the plas properties t unvuleanized 
natural rubber In order to control the 
production of synthetic rubber, it was 
essential 1 have a reliable method for 
neasuring this propert The Othce of 


Rubber Reserve, and its agents. decided 
to employ the Mooney Viscometer for this 
pur pe sé 

As manufactured at the time, the vis 
ometer did not permit the reproducibility 
required to control the pi duction ot a 
unitorm synthetic rubber The NBS was 
‘ > ‘ | ; } ‘ ] 
given the task o evelopment, and as a 


result of their nvestigations a viscometer 


of improved design was developed and is 
being manufac ‘ Today it has 
becor r he wst omi 1 eans Of meas 
uring plast yperties in e rubber i 


Angeles Rubber Group with the history 
and othe yhases of work performed by 
the National Bureau of Standards. Work 
on rubber was first started in about 1905 
concerning the fundamental properties and 
constants, and the development of tests 
he nature of their work kept pace with 
the expansion otf the rubber industry, 
resulting in a good number of methods 
and testing devices now in use which were 
iirst developed at the Bureau 
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Among the more outstanding are the 
endurance wheel and abrasion test machine 
tor tire testing; the use of refractive index 
as a method of determining the styrene 
content of a GR-S copolymer and_ the 
determination of freezing points as a 
method of measuring the purity of styrene, 


butadiene, and other monomers: an a 


valuable program of coordination in the 
fields of polymerization, determination of 


molecular weights, and similar phases 


Mr. Taylor emphasized the work done 


by the Bureau in practically every phase 
of rubber research and technology. “Most 
important,” he stressed, “is that all mem 
bers of the rubber industry avail them 
Not only does the Bureau serve other 
government agencies, they supply informa- 


selves of the help offered by the Bureau.’ 


tion on request to the public in the fields 
of physics, chemistry and engineering. In 
dividuals and small business firms are 
constantly receiving assistance 

The adjournment of the technical meet 
ing was followed by a dinner and program 
featuring Mr. J. ¢ Jallagh (Patterson 
Ballagh), who recently returned from a 
19,000 mile trip through Europe and 
\frica Mr. Ballagh’s main topic was 
“England’s Economic Plight,” and the 
measures we must take to help the demo 
cratic governments throughout Europe 


The Southern California Rubber In- 
dustry were hosts to the members of the 
American Trucking Association, meeting 
at their annual convention in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. had its president, E. J 
Thomas, act as host to the delegates at 
a luncheon, while the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. invited the Association t a 
reception in the Biltmore Bowl 

D. W. Walsh (U. S. Rubber) unveiled 
a new tire construction method during 
the A.T.A. convention Called the “Steel- 
master,” the tire is made witl steel cord 
fabric instead of the previous cotton or 
rayon thread cords. The steel cords are 
similar to piano wire and after six years 
of development, research and road testing, 
the company claims many advantages. Mr 
Walsh announced that the new tire would 
be sold for heavy duty purposes at present 


H. D. Foster (Goodvear) announced the 


appointment of Richard G. Abbott as Los 
Angeles District Manager of the firm’s 


mechanical goods division. The area also 
includes Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico 
and El Paso, Texas 


Engineers and fishermen in the San 
Francisco area recently witnessed a revo- 
lutionary process in the speedy unloading 
of fish from part of San Francisco’s fish- 
ing fleet. Demonstrated by W. C. Burns 
(U. S. Rubber), the system was revealed 
as a new type vacuum hose connected to a 
large suction pump located on the docks 


Mr. Burns told witnesses that in an ex 
perimental test, the device sucked up fish 
a distance of 1,500 feet, from boat to dock, 
eliminating the usual laborious efforts. 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group recentl) 
extended their best wishes to Mr. A. J 
Hawkins (DuPont), who married the 
former Miss Lorraine McNeal in Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 


The new $750,000 plant of the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. in the Los 
Angeles area recently started operations 
The plant is manufacturing adhesives, 
coatings and sealers for use in automotive 
and aircraft manufacturing, as well as 
general industry, and will also produce 
“Underseal,” the company’s rubberized 
protective coating which is sprayed on 
the underbodies of autos, trucks and buses 
to reduce noise and prevent abrasion and 
corrosion. The new facilities will also 
serve as the west coast warehousing cen 
ter for distribution of the company’s othe 
products. 


The Annual Christmas Party of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group will be held 
on Tuesday, December 2, in the Rainbow 
Room of the Hotel Mayfair in Los Ange- 
les A gala evening is promised, with 
entertainment de luxe and prizes galore 
This is the one meeting of the year at 
which members have the opportunity of 
entertaining their ladies at a party spon- 
sored by the Group. Reservations should 


be made as early as possible 








Stauffer Lowers Sulfur Price 


\ reduction of 5 cents per pound in the 
price of insoluble sulfur was announced 
by the Stauffer Chemical Co. on Novem 
ber 11. The reduction, which became 
effective as of November 1, is due to a new 
process of manufacture developed by the 
company’s research department, officials 
stated. The main use for insoluble sulfur, 
known under the Stauffer trade name ot 
“Crystex” has been by the rubber indus- 
try in tire carcass stocks. It is also used 
in repair stocks such as camelback for re- 
treads and in some types of mechanical 
rubber goods. Further price reductions 
for the chemical are considered feasible by 
the company over the long term period 
when increased sales and further produc- 
tion economies are effective 


Domestic Rubber Exports Decline 


Value of United States domestic exports 
of rubber products and materials declined 
in September for the fourth successive 
month The figure of $14,250,239 is the 
lowest monthly total of the year, the 
Othice of Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, said on November 5. How- 
ever, the September total dwarfed the 
1935-1939 monthly average of $2,403,436. 
\ continued decline in total value of rub- 
ber goods exports is expected during the 
final quarter of 1947, ODC said. In 
1948, exports of rubber products probably 
will be well below the 1947 level. 








ft ae interval to his latest appointment, he has 


worked in various capacities in the com- 
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The spot the cord enters the electric iron is where a rubber 
bushing takes a beating! It must withstand intense heat. . . 
constant flexing . . . moisture from steam irons .. . and 





PER B UNAN rough-pull usage. 


U.S. PAT. OFF, 


In introducing its post-war steam iron the SILEX COMPANY 





wanted an improved bushing to meet these requirements. 
Their engineers worked with the research development men 
of the ACUSHNET PROocEsSS COMPANY and, after careful 
testing, a Perbunan cord bushing was selected. 


OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME the rigid tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories . . . and 


Enjay Company, Inc., 15 West 5ist Street provides exceptional resistance to deterioration from heat, 


New York 19, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 
106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 
Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 
11, California. Warehouse stocks in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


moisture, aging, flexing and rough handling. 


Perbunan also has a new color stabilizer that keeps even the 
most delicate shades constant . . . with no discoloration of 
the fluids or materials it contacts. 


Whatever rubber problem you may have, our experts will 
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THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS | HERE’S WHY: Perbunan nitrile rubber more than meets 

| 
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| 
| gladly help you solve it. Please write to our office nearest you. 


Copyright 1947, Enjay Company, Inc. 
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NEW RUBBER GOODS 


_————— 





Gripca Rubber Chains 


New type chains and mud hooks, bear 
ing the name Gripco, are now being 
manufactured by Stevens Safety Grip, 
Inc., Lackawanna, N. Y. Employing a 





slotted rubber strap rather than metal 
links, the new chains are said to elimi 
nate chain rattle, car vibration, and con- 
stant breakage of links. They are also 
said to be harmless to tires because no 
metal touches the tread or sidewall. The 
Gripco Rubber Chain consists of six deep 
slotted rubber straps held tightly across 
the tire tread by two self-centering steel 
rings, one on either side of the wheel. 
Bolt hooks and adjustable nuts make at- 
tachment quick and easy. When roads 
ice up, special ice cleats, sold by the 
same company, may be slipped under 
neath the straps merely by loosening the 
nuts 


Rubbermaid Dog Dish 
A new dog dish made of synthetic 
rubber has been placed on the market by 
the Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio 
The dish, called the Rubbermaid Dog 
Dish, is eight and a quarter inches in 


‘ 





diameter by two and a quarter inches 
deep. Available in red and green, it is 
said not to soften under hot water, soap, 
grease, milk, etc. The company also 
claims that the dish will resist tendencies 
to slide on floors and will not scratch 
or mar furniture 
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Jiffy Shoulder Guards 


Jiffy Shoulder Guards, simple but effe« 
tive devices for relief from the cutting 
and strain of titht shoulder straps, have 
been introduced by the I. B. Kleinert Rub 
ber Co., New York City. The guards are 
sturdy, inch-wide straps cut three inches 
in length and rounded at both ends. Plush 
fabric lines the underside while nude 
shade, rayon satin is used for the top 
surface. These two fabrics are fused with 
rubber, sufficiently thick and substantial to 
sustain the strain of tight shoulder straps 


Newport Locker Sandal 


The Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg 
Co., Mishawaka, Indiana, has restored the 
Newport Locker Sandal to the Ball-Band 
line for the first time since the war. This 
all-rubber sandal is ideal for beach, pool, 
locker room, or general wear around the 
house. Buoyantly soft sponge rubber soles 
are sealed all around so that water, dirt 





and germs can’t get in. The sandal fea 
tures a sweatproof Sta-Kleen insole and 
a special non-slip sole. It is white with 
black trim and comes in both men’s and 
women’s sizes 


Flexible Adhesive {71 1-R 


A new synthetic rubber and resin 
base flexible adhesive, designated only 
as 1711-R, has been developed and in 
troduced by Swift & Co., Chicago, III 
The new adhesive may be used for glu- 
ing foil, leather, cellophane, coated pa 
per, fabrics and almost all other cover 
ing materials where a strong and pro 
longed tack is desired. It will adhere to 
practically any surface. including as 
phalt, cork, wood, steel, aluminum, tin, 
glass, and natural or artificial casings 
One of the two surfaces being bonded, 
however, must be non-moistureproof 
One of the principal advantages claimed 
for the new material is its prolonged 
tack. Within 15 to 30 seconds, depend- 
ing upon the thickness of film and type 
of material, it develops an extremely 
high degree of stickiness which is re 
tained for a long time. 


Firestone Velva-Fio Aerator 


An artificial aerator which fits ont 
ordinary kitchen taucets an 
sible aerated water in the home has beer 
developed and intr duced by the Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., Akron 
the Velva-Fl Aerator, it fores tap 


water through more than 1,000 tiny holes 





to thoroughly mix it with air. The 
aerator consists of two small rubber cyl 


inders, one of which fits on the faucet 
In the assembled unit is a _ perforated 
brass disc that converts the water flow 


into a series of needle-like, high-pressure 


jets. These jets are directe against 
several small screen sections which con- 
vert them into a mass of splashing water 
Firestone is also producing aerators that 
can be attached to rubber hose sections 


for use in beauty 


Earicraft Rubber Blocks 


A new line of natural sponge rubber 
blocks, with each set including the com 
plete alphabet plus numerals and animals, 
has been introduced by Earl & Arlington, 
770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calit 
Bright blue and red in color, the blocks 
are washable and repeated washings will 





not injure the attractive colors. The 
use of sponge rubber for these blocks 
eliminates the possibility of cutting or 
bruising tender skin due to hard, sharp 
edges. Earlcraft Rubber Blocks, as they 
are called, are packed 6 or 12 to the box 
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Silicone Mold Lubricant ae = 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


Speeds Release Tt? . y 
Improves Tires Goodman Rubber Dusting Machines 


SILICONES 
5 \ 




















Two new types of rubber dusting machines, one a 
pressure spray machine and the other a powder dusting 
machine, have been made available by G. F. Goodman 
& Son, Richmond St. and East Columbia Ave., Phila- 
delphia 25, Penna. 

The pressure spray machine brings water dispersed 
powder to the head of the rubber extruding machine, A 
powerful gear pump draws the solution from a reser- 








EMULSION NO, 35 


FOR CLEANER MOLDS 
The Dow. Corning Silicones used in making DC Mold 
Release Emulsion No. 35 are chemically related to glass 
and are, therefore, exceptionally heat-stable materials. 
The silicone surface formed over molds by spraying them 
with DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 does not break 
down to form carbon deposits after hundreds of hours at 
vulcanizing temperatures. It also prevents the adherence voir in the base of the machine and feeds a pressure 
of mold dirt to metal surfaces. Consequently, clean molds . nt : P nen" ee oan 
stay clean for an incredibly long time. spray ring directly onto the extruded rubber stran s. 
Excess liquid is removed by a bumping roll and air 


FOR BETTER FINISH . 
blast, and drains back into the reservoir for reuse. The 


ws Cleaner molds and more effective lubrication of mold 





surfaces improves quality—gives high polish to sidewalls spray, bumping action, and air blast are said to havea 
—reduces surface blemishes to a minimum. beneficial cooling effect on the rubber strands. 

FOR FEWER REJECTS The powder dusting machine, illustrated herewith, ts 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 selectively wets metal helpful in correcting a troublesome dust condition at the 
surfaces and it is not easily picked up by synthetic rubbers extruder. A supply of powder is stored in the base, 
during plastic flow. There is, therefore, less likelihood of ag 5. vee “ 
non-knits and fold-overs. lifted by a bucket conveyor and discharged upon the 

FOR EASIER OPERATION extruded rubber strands, the unused powder dropping 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is an easy to handle back into the base. 7 he dusted strands then pass over 
water emulsion applied by spraying in the usual manner a bumping roll and through a blast of air to remove the 
ner 4 poy s ie — in bo vd high excess powder, which also drops into the base. Contin- 

=EOGS SURGING WSS } Hast 6 the emalen ts SU fo over uing out through the exit hole, the strands pass over the 


150 parts of water, depending upon the equipment used. 


There are no objectionable odors or hazards involved in feed roll and into the work pan. 


handling DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. In use, the powder dusting machine is merely rolled 

For further information, send for leaflet No. V 5-1. up against the extruder so that the felt gasket makes a 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN | joint. The rubber strands are then pulled through until 
Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street + Cleveland: Terminal Tower ee -_ =e aie Thc : = " “. oe 

Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring St. « New York: Empire State Building they lie on the ree d rolle Tr. Phe top cover of the unit 1S 

Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto « England: Albright and Wilson, Lid. London hinged to permit instant inspection or to replenish the 


=i powder supply. 


‘ \ new transmitter, identified as Transmitter Model 

42, for use in the pneumatic transmission of indus- 

OW ‘ trial process measurements such as flow, static ofr 
77 differential pressure, liquid level, temperature or hu- 
Or 7. midity, has been introduced by the Foxboro Co., 


Foxboro, Mass. It is an indicator-type instrument, 


FIRST IN sitic ° NES | | available with either an eccentric or concentric scale, 





Ll RE AR aR wee ss oe ot eda cg: both being designed for quick and easy reading. 
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Easy to Handle! 





SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 
Gives Desired Softness, Speeds Up Milling by 15% 


A manufacturer of hose, gasketing, and other mechanical goods was using 
cottonseed and paraffin spindle oils as softening agents, but had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting the desired product softness. 

A Sun Engineer recommended a specially refined Sun rubber-process- 
ing aid, a carefully selected group of hydrocarbons that have a natural 


affinity for rubber. . ~ 
The desired softness of 20 on the Shor Durometer was readily ob- UNO co F 


tained when the plant switched to this Sun ‘‘Job-Proved"’ material. The 
rubber was much easier to handle, and milling time was reduced by 15%, 
with savings in labor and power. 


Sun rubber-processing aids are highly compatible with natural and : mS al © STR q AL 


synthetic rubbegs, They elimthate blooming, cracking, hardening or bleed- 


he ae ‘‘Job-Proved"’ rubber-processing aids, call your nearest PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY -; Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 











RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 






Height ...... Re. cai ae seen... y2” 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight 4 Ibs. 
Throat ...614” Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Waltham 54, Mass. 
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Utility Crimper Type Flipper 


for 


Track and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


New Farrel-Birmingham Molding Press 


Several special features that contribute to unusually 
fast and precisely controlled performance, as well as 
economy of operation and durability of construction, 
have been incorporated in a new 24 by 24-inch six- 
opening hydraulic compression press developed by the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., for mold- 
ing rubber and plastic articles. Initial pressure is 2,000 





View of the new Farrel press 


lbs. psi which gives a plate pressure of 614 lbs. psi, or a 
total capacity of 177 tons, with maximum deflection over 
the platen area of .005”. 

The motor-driven oil pressure pump is a radial piston 
duplex type, equipped with cooler and filter and mounted 
on a fabricated-steel oil tank on the floor back of the 
press. Its capacity gives the following operating speeds: 
Closing, 59” per minute; pressing, 3” per minute; lift 
table rise, 231” per minute. Lift table descent is by 
gravity. Ram operation is by a four-way valve equipped 
with hand lever and the lift table is operated by separate 
hand lever valve. 

Automatic controls include the 
which gives intermittent release of condensation from 
the platens. Next to this timer on the right panel is the 
pressure gauge which has start and stop buttons be- 
neath it. By adjustment of the pump the platen pres- 
sure may be set at any point from zero to maximum. 
On the left panel is the temperature control which is con- 
nected to a condensation chamber. This device auto- 
matically maintains even heat in the platens and has re- 
movable charts for continuous temperature recording. 

In over-all construction, the press is extremely sturdy. 
Top and follower crossheads are of cast Meehanite metal 
and the bottom cross-head integral with the cylinder is 
made of steel. The platens are of rolled, silicon killed 
steel, smooth-tool finished on the working surfaces, and 
accurately drilled, tapped and plugged for steam circu- 
lation. 


blow-down timer 
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We PROCESS LINERS 
ol All Types * 


A Note or Wire Will 






























































We also manufacture Mold Bring You Prices and 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural Full Data Promptly 
rubber. 
== J.J. WHITE = 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
Kp, having us treat your fabrics PRODUCTS CO 
torenderthem .. . © 
MILDEW-PROOF «¢ FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. * 
WATER-PROOF . 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
bee OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
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ULP HUR CHEMICALS 


for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 
Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


Carbon Tetrachloride Stauffer Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda "  <ReHEMICALS Sulphur Chloride 


SINCE ~ 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Hlinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon— Houston 2, Texas 
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is Representing the most significant 


development in thermostat design 
in forty years, the new “Precision” 
DUAL Hydraulic Thermostat offers a 
positive, double margin of control safety, 
which makes long run constant temperature 
tests a routine procedure. The extra protection 
afforded, during these “life-time” tests, which may 
require weeks or even months of continuous cabinet 
operation, safeguards valuable materials and cultures, and 
virtually assures the completion of this type of test without 
interruption and without loss of time. 
The Dual Hydraulic Thermostat is standard equipment on all 
“Precision”-Freas Mechanical Convection ovens and incubators at 
no additional cost. 
Write for Bulletin 345 which gives complete details on this exceptional 
engineering development. 


Precision Scientific Company 


eye ’ . 













































ES 
USED BY RUBBER COMPANI 


FOR THESE JOBS 


i k 
Laboratory and Experimental Wor 


Synthetic Rubber Moulding 


Plant Control 


* Vuleanizing 





Rubber companies are saving money by usin 
Prece Presses fer experimental and smal 
wetion rans — eliminating the need fer 
terrupting preduction on larger presses. The 
Prece Press is ideal for many types of plant 
control jobs as well as in the laboratory fer 


The twe.stage hand pump develops 40,000 
pounds pressure on 8x8" electrically heated, 
water cosied platens. 8%" x (2” platens as 
well as steamheated plat are also avail. 
able. The press can be equipped with a 

ird platen te double the platen capacity. 
he pressure and temperature heat controls 
are extremely accurate. Maximum epening 
between platens ig & inches. 


PRECO INCORPORATED 
952 &. 61st S?., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Eriez Permanent Non-Electric Pulley 


The first completely self-energized magnetic pulley 
requiring no electric current to generate a magnetic 
field has been developed by the Eriez Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Penna. The pulley, which is said to open 
new possibilities toward easier removal of fine ferrous 





particles from resins, carbon blacks, abrasives, etc., is 
adaptable to all chemical applications requiring auto- 
matic separation of magnetic from non-magnetic ma- 
terials conveyed on a belt. It will work effectively 
through belts of rubber, canvas, leather or any other 
non-magnetic material. In many cases, the new pulleys 
have been placed in hazardous locations where possible 
sparking has precluded the use of electrically powered 
magnetic separators. Since moisture, heat or cold does 
not affect their operating efficiency, they may be in- 
stalled in any location regardless of the elements or 
unusual operating conditions. 











Directory of CONSULTANTS } 








>) 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory plans 
engineering, chemical and physical testing. 
Fairkaven, Massachusetts 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Synthetic 
Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used with 
these materials. 
P. ©. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with complete! 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render Every Form of Chem 
Service. Ask for Booklet No. 16, "The Chemical Consulta and Your Business." 
29 W. 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Piant Engineers 


Your new plant should be modern. Your old plant can be modernized 
—Equipment selection and layout affect costs. Special machines per- 
form production miracles. wipment, layout, buildings and services 
designed for efficient operation. Purchasing and export service for 
foreign clients. Thirty years of service to industry. 














313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio, U.S.A. ) 
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STURDY. dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 
Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 
needs - - - early deliveries are now 





Sales Representatives 


MIDWEST EASTERN OHIO 


being made, HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO. 











MILLS . PRESSES ¢ TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 

CALENDERS «& REFINERS 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 











PROVEN... BY COUNTLESS NEW USERS 


COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 













Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 
warming mill. 











MODEL A-1 


WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 



























MODEL A-2 


Mode cros 
cutting . 1. HEELS ; 
of sc For, Multiple is The yi ame, C 0 U [TF pp Mi achine Ca. 
od 


BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° U.S.A. 


MODEL A-3 
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But it is too late when lumps appear in the calendering rolls 
. @ pretty sure sign that the surface temperature of the 
bias - rolls is too high and you are scorching 
:. rubber. With the Cambridge Roll 
Pyrometer you can accurately, quickly 
and conveniently check the surface 
temperature of still or moving rolls 
in time to do something about it. 





The Cambridge Roll Pyrometer 
is an accurate, dependable, rugged 
quick-acting instrument. Send for 
bulletin 194 S. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC 
3754 Grand Central Terminal New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL . NEEDLE . MOLD 


PYROMETERS 











olis. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
uilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 





WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Palmer-Shile Book Truck for Rubber 


A new book truck designed especially for curing rub- 
ber in process, and which can also be used in the pro- 


| duction of plastics or other products where the rapid 


drying or curing of sheets or parts is essential, has just 


| been announced by the Palmer-Shile Company, 12657 


Mansfield Avenue, Detroit 27, Michigan. Constructed 
of a heavy gauge steel with welded all steel shelves, rein- 





New Palmer-Shile Book Truck 


forced to withstand rough usage, provide additional 
rigidity and assure longer life. Long, sturdy extension 
springs permit easy raising and lowering of individual 
sheives. When raised, shelves are automatically held 
up in tilted position to permit operator complete acces- 
sibility from any position. Equipped with metal or 
rubber tired wheels or casters, and can be built with legs 
or with skids to accommodate power lift or hand-oper- 
ated trucks. Strength of shelves in accordance with in- 
dividual weight requirements. Manufactured in all 
sizes to meet exacting production requirements. 


Introduction of the Mikro-Collector by the Pulver- 
izing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J., announced the 
invasion by that company into the dust collection 
field. Major contribution to the field of this new 
unit is said to lie in the first commercially successful 
application of hard-pressed wool felt as a filter medi- 
um in industrial air and gas filtration. It is also said 
to handle dusts containing a high percentage of mois- 
ture or oil. 


A new line of gearless pumps for general industrial 
use has been announced by the Eco Engineering Co., 
Newark 1, N. J. Chief among improvements fea- 
tured by these pumps is their new double impeller 
design which gives a strong flow against pressure. 
The impellers can be adapted to the operation in- 
volved and special impellers can be provided to suit 
the particular characteristics of the liquid being 
handled. 
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Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 


MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Natural and Synthetic 





























Latex and Latex Compounds |E-= 


for all purposes 































ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Strainers Motorized Take-Ups 
Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 


CONTINUOUS 
VULCANIZING MACHINE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 






N. J. 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN F 
London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 ' N EW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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DA R E X high styrene resins are good in 


GR-S compounds and outstanding in natural rubber com- 


pounds. They plasticize the compound during processing 
and reinforce the finished stock without’ reducing the 
important “rubbery” properties. By using small amounts 


of these high styrene copolymers, you can 


Produce products having improved physical 
properties 


” Save processing time 


e Reduce seconds and rejected products 


© Conserve scarce material 


5) Save on compound cost 


DAREX Copolymers No. 3 and No. X-34 are noted 
for maintaining high hardness, modulus, tensile, and 
elongation; for improving tear, abrasion, and flex-cracking 
resistance. Compression set and permanent set are reduced 
while resilience and flexibility are increased over a wide 
range of temperatures. Resistance to oils, chemicals, and 
aging are improved. Electrical properties of the copoly- 
mers are excellent — including resistance to moisture and 


high voltage. 


Write to us for technical bulletins and 
for suggestions on your specific applica- 
tions. Our technical service men will be 
pleased to help you in your develop- 
ment work. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





DEWEY AND ALMY 


. . . . 
CHEMICAL CO 
as - “ e 
i »] JO 


j 


CAMBRIDGE 10 MASSACHUSI] 
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BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Blueprint for Industry, Part IV, Continuous Extrusion Take- 
up Equipment. Industrial Ovens, Inc., 13825 Triskett Rd, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 

Complete with engineering drawings and_ specification 
tables, and fully illustrated, this booklet gives detailed, ana- 
lytical descriptions of the most modern methods being used 
in continuous extrusion takeup operations. The newest com- 
plete extrusion systems for wire, cable, monofilaments or 
tubings are given comprehensive treatment, including a high 
production wire extrusion system with selective speed ranges 
up to 2,000 fpm. Also included are analytical descriptions 
of large-cooling capacity plastic tubing takeups with water 
submerged capstans, plastic takeups for “in line” operations 
on uniform cross section materials, and other equipment for 
any type of extrusion operation. This is the first booklet 
ever to be published dealing with all the various types of 
equipment required in extrusion takeup operations 

e 


Properties and Uses of Some Novel Organic Peroxides. 
By Reginald P. Perry and Kenneth P. Seltzer. Union Bay 
State Chemical Co., 50 Harvard St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


The manufacture, properties, and some commercially im- 
portant uses of five novel organic peroxides are described. 
All but one of these new peroxides contain the tertiary butyl 
group. Tables are included which outline the physical prop- 
erties of these peroxides, and their effect in polymerization 
reactions. Using the same chemical reactions described for 
the manufacture of these five, many peroxides of different 
structure and properties are possible, the bulletin § states. 
Such permutation will in time lead to the commercial avail- 
ability of a wide range of “tailored” peroxides designed to 
the specific needs of industry. 

* 


Continuous Blowoff Systems. Cochrane Corporation, Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 

Five different flash-tank and heat-exchanger systems for 
recovering the otherwise wasted heat in boiler blowoff water 
are discussed in this pamphlet. Two pages are devoted to 
describing the detailed calculation of sayings under actual 
plant conditions and a quick estimating chart is provided for 
ready calculations of dollar savings possible, together with 
a roughly estimated cost of equipment. Two thermostat- 
ically-controlled systems are described for automatically pro- 
portioning the rate of blowoff to makeup water. 

. 


Federated Zinc Dust. Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting and Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 4x 8 in. 4 pp. 

This pamphlet indicates the many different applications of 
zine dust from its use in rubber processing to its use in sulfa 
drugs. Zine dust paints are said to offer complete protec- 
tion from rust for both iron and steel surfaces and in pre- 
venting corrosion of the hulls of ships or other surfaces com- 
ing into contact with brine. 

a 


Hydrocarbons. (Bulletin No. 129A). Chemical Products De- 

partment, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 5 x 
8 in. 32 pp. 

This 1947 Supplement describes new hydrocarbons which 
have been offered for sale by the company since the publica- 
tion of “Phillips Hydrocarbons,” Bulletin No. 129. A com- 
plete alphabetical listing of all Phillips hydrocarbons is given 
in the product index. 
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MAGNESIA 


EXTRA LIGHT CALCINED 
MAGNESIA NO. 1500. 


Extra Lightness, Extra Activity give extra 
Scorch Resistance—at no extra cost. 


Send for Bulletins 47-1 and 47-2 





Minutes 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MAINUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


Architects Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


AKRON, OHIO— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 
BOSTON, MASS.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— 

Chemical Sales Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
DENVER, COLO.— 

Denver Fire Clay Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J.— 

Chas. S$. Wood & Co., Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.— 

George C. Brandt, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.— 

Cari F. Miller & Co. 
TRENTON, N. J.— 

General Supply & Chemical Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 

Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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. . 2500 Ibs. tensile strength minimum 
... dry, non-tacky film 

. . no adding of vulcanizing agents . 

ment necessary other than drying 


. . no heat treat- 


| PROPERTIES 
| 1. Dried film tensile strength. ........ 2500 Ibs. per sq. in. minimum 
2. Dried film ultimate elongation. . . .700% to 800% 
OR . rer ee te Thin 
Co ere 1.012 
og ae ee, eee 9.310 9.8 


| rn 33% 


6. Solids content....... 


APPLICATION 


1. Back coating of rugs and fabrics to impart non-slip and fibre 
binding characteristics. 


2. Coating and impregnating of fabric, paper and wadding for 
strength, water resistance, and base for further coating. 


3. Preparation of molds utilizing properties of flexibility and free- 
dom from further heat treatments. 


4. Dipped goods where deposition of film is complete on drying. 


5. Adhesive for paper, fabric and leather where bond is improved by 
film deposit of cured Buna S. 


6. As an additive to natural latex, as well as to buna and neoprene, 
for extension and modification. 


PS. 


—— It is proposed to supply pre-vulcanized Buna 
S Latex in a more concentrated form if the de- 
mand is great enough to warrant it. 


Write for detailed data sheet. 








UnioN BAY STATE 
Chemical Company Ihc. 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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safeguard 


| REVIEWS (CONT’D) 
| 


Tank Lining Compound For Corrosive Proofing. Union Bay 
State Chemical Co., 50 Harvard St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
8% x ll in. 8 pp. 


Complete information about UBS tank lining compounds 
is to be found in this technical bulletin. Detailed instruc- 
tions are given on the preparation of metal surfaces before 
the application of tank-lining compounds, the application of 
primers, tie cement, lining cement, putty and the curing of 
the lining job. A section on repairing natural rubber and 
synthetic rubber linings is included, and matters of ventila- 
tion and coverage are also discussed. Tables of chemical re- 
sistances are included, so that the user of tank lining com- 
pounds may judge which compound is best suited to his 


needs. 


Resinex. Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron Savings & 

Loan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 

This booklet provides a reference to the polymerized 
aromatic resins which have been developed by the company 
to meet the requirements of the rubber compounder. Tables 
are provided outlining the various grades of Resinex, and 
the physical properties these different grades will impart to 
various stocks. Resinex-GR-S as a reclaim extender is dis- 
cussed, as is the use of the product as a binding agent in 
the manufacture of mastic floor tile. A listing of suggested 
uses for Resinex is included. 

7 


Processing Equipment. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 

Such items as double disc mills, burr stone mills, crushers, 
crusher-feeders, roller mills, knife cutters and mixing and 
blending systems are described and illustrated in this cata- 
logue. Data on capacity, maintenance and production are in- 
cluded. Supplementary equipment such as reels, sifters, 
magnetic separators and methods for materials handling by 
air are also discussed. 

= 
New Gurley Stiffness Tester. (Bulletin No. 1430). W. & L. 

E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 8% x 1lin. 4 pp. 

This booklet illustrates the manner in which the com- 
pany’s stiffness tester can be applied in testing many differ 





goed Ap] rlied by spray, dipping — : ent materials ranging from plastics to paper, its range and 
Pee) We... ws TEXOLUBE-R forms a con- capacity and the standard sataples used are discussed. Gen- 
ies tinuous unbroken coating. Even when eral details of the motor-cperated tester are included. One 
spray applied, there is no danger of section is devoted to a listing of Gurley testing instruments 
bubbles, surface breaks or unpro- and test weights. 
tected areas, TEXOLUBE-R is easier 


ar to handle and easier to use. Forty 
percent solid content . . . shipped as 
a fluid concentrate, not a paste, it is 
always ready for use .. . always easily 
and accurately measured and mixed. 


TEXOLUBE-R_ produces a “tack- 
proof,” exceptionally tough, trans- 
parent film on all types of rubber, 
and has no harmful effect in any sub- 
sequent operations. 


Send for free gallon sample or full 
drum on ten day trial basis. 


a FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND 
CRACK GROWTH USE PHILBLACK-O 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE [28 
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Rayco ee * 





enhances strength 


with 


crude synthetic, reclaim 





to meet 


needs EXACTLY 





WORKING SAMPLES FREE 





100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 








CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


Besides the practical and mechan- 
ical advantages of Economy and 
Efficiency that result from your 
using CAPITOL LINER PROCESS 
we can offer much in the human 
element of Service. 


If you have a problem that neces- 


sitates exceptional service re- 
quirements, we are prepared and 
equipped to give prompt cooper- 
ation that will aid in easing the 


emergency. 


Maintaining an ample supply of 
raw materials and flexibility of 
plant equipment, enable us to 
usually satisfy emergency deliv- 
ery requirements when necessary. 


We flameproof, mildewproof, and 
water proof cotton fabrics. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. Y. 


the Capitol 


Originators of 


Liner Process 
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100 YEARS 


17 ee IMT 


GUTTA-PERCHA ADHESIVES 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


® Dry adhesive in film 

or compound form ; 
Tough and elastic 
Heat activated (160-170°F) 
Delayed setting action 
No “messy” operations 
Made to fit your requirements 


“-ef fe ¢ 


Felt to metal or cork, cloth to 
cloth or metal; pyroxylin-coated 
fabrics to metal or cardboard, 
etc.; Also backing or coating 
work. 


Lt a Details 


and samples, write, wire, or phone 


BISHOP GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY 


| 420 East 25th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Tel. MU—7-6580 
Mixers, Mills and Calenders for Sub-Contract Work 











The CRUDE RUBBER INSPECTION 
BUREAU is the only organization of its 
kind in existence confined solely to the 
inspection of crude rubber. This 
BUREAU renders a service planned for 
the purpose of giving crude rubber 
manufacturers protection, at lowest pos- 
sible cost, against any defections or er- 
rors in deliveries of crude rubber ten- 
dered to them by sellers. 





INSPECTIONS ANYWHERE BY EXPERTS IN 
GRADING IN ACCORDANCE WITH RECOGNIZED 
STANDARDS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


MADE 











CRUDE RUBBER 
INSPECTION BUREAU ° 
INSPECTIONS * GRADING * SAMPLING 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-5098 





Send for Booklet Describing Our Service 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Digest of Literature on Dielectrics. Division of Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Research, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 8 x 10% 
in. 120 pp. 


The latest issue of this dielectric digest (formerly called 
“Contributions of the Chemist to Insulation Research”) is the 
tenth to be issued. As usual, it contains a number of articles 
bringing up to date developments in the various branches of the 
dielectric art, the data on rubber insulation being furnished by 
J. T. Blake and R. Lyle of the Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 
Because of the increasingly wide distribution of this digest and 
because of certain changes in policy concerning it, a review of 
the history of the Committee on Chemistry and Physics (for- 
merly called the Committee on Chemistry), which is responsible 
for the preparation of the digest, is included. The present 
digest covers developments during 1946. 


Comparison of Calcene T with Various Calcium Carbon- 
ate Pigments in Natural Rubber. (Data Sheet No. 47-6). 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 8% x 
103%4 in. 42 pp. 


As indicated by its title, this technical bulletin compares the 
use of Calcene T (precipitated calcium carbonate) with various 
calcium carbonate pigments in natural rubber. The specific 
pigments are named and specifications given. Three base 
stocks were utilized and extensive physical results are given 
Various methods of mixing utilized are described, and data 
is given on curing. The complete data is presented in tables 
and is summarized in a series of bar graphs 


The Apparent Density of Light Magnesium Oxides. (Bulle- 
tin 47-3). General Magnesite & Magnesia Co., Archi- 
tects Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 3 pp. 


No proper definition exists for the term “Light Calcined 
Magnesia,” and accordingly the term is sometimes misused. 
Charts are included in this technical bulletin showing graphi- 
cally the weights per cubic foot, loose and compacted, of vari- 
ous commercially available “Light Calcined Magnesias.” The 
apparent densities of General Magnesite’s “Extra Light Calcined 
Magnesia” are indicated to be slightly over 4 pounds per cubic 
foot (loose) and slightly less than 8 pounds per cubic foot 
(compacted ). 


FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND 
CRACK GROWTH USE PHILBLACK-O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 128 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER a Akron 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER ......-New York 
Cc. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 

_ a 

















NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


TS CLG Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Baker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 
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TANNEY: COSTELLO 


Inc 








Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 








Representatives for: 

T. A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 
Importers of Natural Rubber 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 





°.O. 80x 112 
866 E. TALLMADGE AVE 
C40 ADORESS COSTAN Ax RON AKRON 9 OHIO 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Cabot Pine Products. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 


This latest Cabot technical bulletin deals with pine products 
made by the company’s Retort Chemical Division, and is de- 
signed to fit into the special loose leaf cover furnished by the 
company some time ago. Specifications are given in each in- 
stance, and the materials covered include light pine, medium 
pine, heavy pine, industrial pine, and commercial pine. tar oils; 
Solvol; Solventene; Dipentene; destructively distilled wood 
spirits turpentine, pyroligneous acid, and charcoal. A number 
of definitions of naval stores products is included, as are vari- 
ous testing procedures used. 

o 
Positex. By C. M. Blow. Published by the British Rubber 

Development Board, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3, Eng- 

land. 5% x 8% in. 12 pp. 


The properties and applications of Positex, the relatively 
new form of natural rubber latex with reversed charge, are 
outlined and briefly discussed in this pamphlet, first of a 
planned series. Among applications covered are rubberizing 
of carpets, impregnation of felt, production of embossed 
designs, and the use of the material as an adhesive. Patents 
covering Positex are the joint property of the Wool Industries 
Research Association and the British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association. 

* 

Ucon Fluids and Lubricants. (Form 6500). Special Prod- 
ucts Division, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Properties and uses of the several series of Ucon fluids and 

lubricants (polyalkelene glycols and derivatives) are discussed 

in detail in this booklet. These relatively new materials are 
finding wide use in machine lubrication and in hydraulic appli- 
cations, as well as in the rubber, textile, leather and other 
industries. Typical uses of the materials by industry are dis- 
cussed. Technical data on the various series is given. 

a 

Natac: A Bloom Inhibitor. J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This technical bulletin describes Natac, the company’s new 
bloom inhibitor for natural rubber and mixtures of natural 
rubber and GR-S. Physical and compounding characteristics 
of the material are given, as well as several typical compounds 
showing suggested fields of application in various rubber prod- 
ucts. Data on tensile, modulus, elongation, T-50, and bloom 
is shown. 


FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND 
CRACK GROWTH USE PHILBLACK-O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 128 
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CRUDE AND 


SYNTHETIC 


The 
Meyer & Brown Corp. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 








Ge Som As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 
— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 


—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHTO 


O} ‘ ¥ US is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap. 



















pUBBER d 
pALATA i 
cHICLE J 


Ett pERCHAJ 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE — 
TO THE INDUSTRY | 


76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. § 








SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-8907 


ADOKX Sms 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule 
Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 





E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


A 
K 
KR | FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
N 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 




















MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com 
modity Exchange has moved in the spec 
tacular range of 563 points since our last 
report (October 14), rising from a price 


of 19.37 cents on October 15, low for the 
25.00 cents on No 


period, to the high of 
factor contributing 


vember 12 The major 


to the steady rise in price of spot is the 
high consumption rate which is expected to 
continue through the balance of the vear, 
despite all previous predictions of a sharp 


falling off in the 
types of rubber products 
held is maintaining its near-capacity 


production ot various 
Even the tire 
rate 
prices which o 

days of this 


The sharp 
curred during the 
month were due to rumors emanating from 
London and Singapore to the effect that 
the Anglo-American trade pact negotiated 
at Geneva included an American commit 
ment to reduce the required proportion of 
synthetic rubber in popular-size tires. This 
rumor had absolutely no basis of f 


jump in 
mrst tew 


tact, as 
explained in detail elsewhere in this issue 
The supply situation is not too bright, 
f mmcreased shipments from the 
Far Fast Shipments of rubber from 
Malaya during October, for example, 
amounted to 96,584 long tons, exceeding 
the peak of 95,961 tons reached last May 
Malayan shipments in September amounted 
to only 71,690 tons, while August ship 
ments totaled 72,455 tons. Shipments from 
the Netherlands East Indies are still in 
significant due to the still unsettled condi 
tions in that area 


in spite of 


Today’s quotations in the outside mar 
ket, London and Singapore, follow 
Outside Market 
No. | Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot ‘ 
December 21% 
January-March 21 
Thin Latex Crepe 
S pot 36 
January-March 4 
Thin Brown Crepe, N 184 
; 1834 


Ambers, No. 3 
Flat Bark Crepe 15 
London Market 


(Standard Smoked She 


January-Marc!l 1 ~w 14 


ets) 


April-June 0.5 1). 6R 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
December 19,25 19.36 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types) 
Butaprene NXM { $95 
Chemigum 30 N4NS 400 470 
Chemigum 50 N4NS 400 $70 
Chemigum N3 4S0 1) 
Hycar OR-25 100 42 
Hycar OR.15 470 495 
Hycar OS-10 400 42 
Neoprene Type E 65 
Neoprene Types CG and Af 500 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR 750 
Neoprene Type S 321 
Neoprene Type Ni‘ 250 
Perbunan 18 0 41 
Perbunan 26 401 42 
Perbunan 35 470 495 
Thiokol Type A $7 471 
Thiokol Type S1 750 - .850 
Thiokol Type FA 520 - .620 
Thiokol PR-1 750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


For the first time in many months a 
demand for scrap rubber has been noted 
The situation is reported to be much too 
much in its infancy to make any clear-cut 
statement that revival of the market is 
imminent, but it is the first hopeful sign 
the market has had in some time. The 
only active scrap stock at present is natu- 
ral rubber peelings which bring a steady 
$42 to $43 per ton for No. 1 Grade. Prices 


shown below are those which were in 
effect several months ago: 

(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 
Mixed passenger tires ton $18.00 
Beadless truck tires : ton 24.00 
Mixed truck tires ton 18.00 
Beadless passenger tires Sasi ton 24.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings .... ton 50.00 
No. 1 truck peelings ees ton 50.00 
No. 2 passenger tubes ; Ib 07% 
Red passenger tubes ‘ Ib 07% 
Black passenger tubes ; Ib 06% 
Mixed passenger tubes : Ib 06% 
No. 2 truck tubes ; It 07% 
Red truck tubes Ib 07 
Black truck tubes . Ib 07 
Buffings ‘ ton 18.00 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Demand for reclaimed rubber, which 


picked up in September after a lull in 
June, July and August, the first since the 
war-time period, has continued during the 
past month. The steady price of reclaim 
us compared with the fluctuating price of 
natural rubber is given as one reason for 
the present demand. Consumption of ré 
claim in September, according to the OMD 
Rubber Division, amounted to 23,879 tons 
Current quotations follow: 


Tires 
Black, Acid lb 08% @ 9% 
Black, Digester lb 0s a os 
Peels lb. .09 @ .09 
GR-S Whole Tire Ib 08% @ 09 

Inner Tubes 
Black ir “4G 13% 
Red lt 13 a 14 
GR-S Ib 09 t 1 
Buty! lb os j 

Shoe 
Unwashed lt 08% @ yx 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


The renewed demand for cotton tire fab 
rics experienced last month continues and 
once again the mills are hard put to meet 
all requests. Many mills are transferring 
looms from other products to tire yarn 
to meet the demand which is almost equiva 
lent to that which prevailed in war-time 
Although tire fabric prices remain firm, the 


price of chafers has been increased by 
2 cents a pound. Current prices follow 
Standard, Peeler, 12 : , It 7400 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 d Ib 7600 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3 - Ib 785( 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.. lb 8375 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.. Ib 857 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3 It RR?5 
Chafers 
14.4 oz. (per sq. yard) , Ib 7350 
9.25 oz. (per sq. yard) Ib 6925 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) ‘ Ib 6650 
1 enre 


8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) ib 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the range 
of 225 points since our last report (Octo- 
ber 14), high being 34.40 today, Novem- 
ber 17, and low 32.15 on October 15, the 
first day of the new period. The average 
price of middling uplands for the month 
of October was 32.39 cents 

Recent world events are largely re 
sponsible for the almost consistent day-to 
day rise in the price of cotton. Foremost 
among these is the virtual certainty that 
the European Recovery Plan (Marshall 
Plan) will be approved by Congress. Also 
contributing to the present upward trend is 
the determination of the Truman Adminis 
tration to restore or continue price, alloca- 
tion and export controls. 

Still another factor in the cotton price 
situation was the announcement on Novem 
ber 11 by the Crop Reporting Board that 
based on conditions as of November 1 the 
total crop will not exceed 11,505,000 bales. 
This prediction came as a shock to most 
observers since an advance of 150,000 to 
300,000 bales over the 11,508,000 bales set 
last month was expected. 

Prior to the latest estimate of the Crop 
Reporting Board, most analysts were of the 
belief that cotton could not sustain a 35- 
cent price. Domestic and foreign demand, 
coupled with the indicated short supply of 
cotton, is now expected to send the price 
over that level. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


Oct. 17 —November 17 —, 
Close High Low Close 
December 31.96 33.83 33.23 33.80 
March 32.27 34.02 33.42 33.98 
luly 31.52 33.06 32.35 32.98 





Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 17 


Date Spot De May Sept. Sales 
Oct. 15 19.37 18.55 17.54 230 
16 19.62 18.55 17.80 255 
7 20.00 19.15 18.37 145 
s 
y 
20 21.12 20,30 19 241 
?1 21.50 20.00 19 134 
2 21.62 20.20 19.05 190 
23 22.00 20.00 18.75 124 
24 22.00 19.35 8.2 17.70 67 
J . 
27 22.25 19.70 18.31 17.85 120 
28 23.00 20.43 18.63 18.10 83 
29 23.00 20.90 18.85 18.30 110 
30 23.00 21.50 18.90 18.40 92 
31 23.00 21.40 19.1 18.70 95 
Nov l = 
5 23.25 21.60 19.55 19.10 76 
4 . 
> 23.75 22.65 20.01 3 130 
} 24.00 22.75 20.25 4 93 
7 24.00 22.75 20.6 7 115 
5 
) 
LU 4.50 22.80 0.90 20.00 102 
] " 
12 25.00 22.75 21.06 20.10 116 
13 24.50 21.70 20.40 19.45 87 
14 23.50 21.60 20.60 19.60 155 
1s 
16 
17 23.00 21.05 0.30 19,25 78 
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REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


NATURALLATEX COMPOUNDS 


GR-8S LATEX 
CONCENTRATE 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service 





REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





ao”~ a al + . T ’ 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 

Ll] West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Ill. 

I Rey ives 
= ry KENDALL 
Seconc i National Bidg., Akron 8, Ohie 

MORRIS - WALKER 

904 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Sasa ONS & CROS wane = ada) Lid. 

297 St. Paul St. West, Montr “¥ 1, Canada 











Cuarues T. Wison Co., INC. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 

Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 
Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


BY APPOINTMENT OF 
OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohie 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympie Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Litd., 

406 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 























Fiquid 





Rubber, y 
HON 


TEAM IPSS DTS HUI RATS OM IK ODIRES STON (OR 


ee Sa UanadD STREET 
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Of Interest to the 
Feubber Industry 


STATISTICS 


U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 








IMPORTS —_ 


GROSS 


Natural Rubber (Latex) 


Guayule 


TO L. 








— ~ TA 

\verage Average Averaye Total NET 

Le red Declared Declared Gross 7-RE EXPORTS— IM- 
lot Value Total Value Total Value Imports Total PORTS 

Lor Dy red ‘ ind Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 

Yea lor V alue Cents Tons Value Cents rons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
36 4 64 19 1.54 19,852 6,659,899 14,98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
193 4,600 7,04 8.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3.385.433 592.577 
1735 7,620 57,7 +.( 11,878 1,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 406,331 
424 ¥ 4 ¢ 8,24 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 486,348 
140 20.8 6 33,789 4,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
134 98? 4 401,89 } 8.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
1942 265,980 896 8. BE 10,64¢ 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
194 0,34 64 8 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 6,446,707 37,330 
1944 05,520 73,908,389 8 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,700 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,8 +4) 8 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7.201.746 139,758 
946 66,4 ?2? 139 8.421 5.843.085 30.98 5.344 2.859.246 23.89 380,180 7,711 5,331,954 372,469 

45 

. 

” Nov R44 1 22 TA 193.252 79.15 739 446,925 27.65 12.212 254 179,321 58 
De 12,844 9,273,507 32.24 382 248,604 29.15 819 498,604 27.20 4.045 525 349,385 520 
1946 
Jan 18,980 71 +5 69 371,857 "9 +46 263,279 26.33 19,595 164 41,992 19,431 
Man 09. ae gan’ ane : 318 171,823 24.10 33,008 723 444.400 32,285 

ar 31,093 2,520,391 32.33 504 328,905 29.15 160 87,344 24.34 31,757 714 488,044 31,043 
Apr 6,234 18.997.757 ; ; 001 808,463 36.06 R74 467.151 23.86 28 109 392 243,952 27,717 
May 4,784 3,314,818 30.93 1,052 687,100 29.11 430 219.830 22 92 6,266 422 419.278 5844 
June 8,518 6,132,89 »1 561 366,165 29.15 466 244,580 3.41 9,545 460 446,253 9,085 
uly 20,64 947,81 3 696 $51,523 28.96 291 148,442 22.85 21,628 2,457 1,600,600 19,171 
Aug 44,125 18,656.96 4.41 1,231 803,435 29.14 366 193.680 23.06 35,722 1,515 902,005 34,207 
Sept. 41,311 317,27 4.12 $25 219,849 23.09 a 145 81,481 : 

Oct $5,523 4,745,403 4.27 672 $38,938 29.15 691 377,319 24.38 46,886 649 613,424 46,237 
Nov 58,756 0,648,620 3.29 130 85,363 9.24 379 200,270 23.58 59,265 60 29.800 59,205 
Dec $4,159 1,81 60 23.87 2,00 1,501.3 33.43 494 65.679 24.02 46,658 17 20.625 46,641 
1947 
Tan 92,4 ; $72 4 64 315 169,081 23.65 _ ‘ 20 16,644 o* 
Feb 7,771 0,580.94 3.63 2,426 1,550,499 28.52 481 256,760 23.84 60.678 1,991 1,149,953 58,687 
Mar. 35,128 19,421,550 4.46 49% 324.103 »9.15 463 246.573 23.76 36,087 39 23.592 36,048 
Apr 45,453 23.627.600 3 2] 34 26.754 34.84 524 282,941 24.09 011 26 20,725 45,985 
May 91,918 47,208,658 22.93 763 442,050 25.87 345 186,201 24.11 93:026 14 9,169 93,012 
June 62,346 28,339,739 20.29 2,825 1,642,417 25.95 554 298,705 24.07 65,725 47 22,998 65,678 
July 56,080 22,379,698 17.08 1,407 855,454 25.09 74 27,458 16.55 57,561 421 226,777 57,140 
Aug 43,637 16,127,766 16.93 1,784 960,877 24.48 104 24,768 18.54 45,525 191 118,666 45,334 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. 
Tv 
Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
. 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 0 
Stocks On (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Hand at End 7—Gutta-Percha— 
Year New Supply Consumption Re- Exports of Period i - Balata——, <——Jelutong——, _ & Other Guttas 
1936 488,145 75,000 12.581 223,000 Year rons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1937 600,479 $43,600 7.902 262.204 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1938 $11,983 437.031 5.652 231.500 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 
1939 499.473 592.000 13.125 125.800 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1940 818,243 648,500 7,060 288,864 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
1941 1,029,007 775.000 5.376 533.344 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
942 82.653 376.791 10.856 422.714 1941 924 $89,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
1942 55.329 317.634 20.815 139,594 1942 1,544 1,107,059 1,200 530,296 804 §25,763 
1944 107,834 144,113 9.665 93,650 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,840 iment 
1945 135.672 105.429 6.743 118.715 1944 1,012 660,805 88 45,578 10 4,999 
1946 400,687 277,597 4338 237.467 1945 1,361 907,253 a Rts bie 36 21,970 
1945: 1946 ? 281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
Nov 7,288 7 $75 255 117.543 1945 
Dec 7,884 8.185 92 118,715 Oct 130 83,173 -  @heas 
‘ Nov 303 257,246 1¢ 6,547 
1946; Dec 48 58,742 8 9,983 
Jan 25,143 0.355 209 133.294 
Feb 35,104 13 290 157.977 1946: 
Mar 35.348 12.792 445 180,088 Jan 129 Ce ae et Re lee Shree 
Apr 19.847 16,914 190 182.831 Feb 38 35,699 5 2,178 
May 6,126 17,867 327 170,763 Mar 100 70,315 
bey 23,382 16,466 911 176,768 Apr. 362 261,098 . 
uly 14,942 21,998 222 169,490 May 325 212,899 en eius, cebhes -.< end¥ane 
Aug 45,087 8,405 592 185,580 June 80 80,006 ee Peto” ‘neis sameness 
Sept 46,122 41,123 988 199.591 July 219 178,564 115 91,412 7 19,839 
Oct. 36,735 35,421 106 200,799 Aug. 234 249,380 ‘e « 600 4 13,438 
Nov. §5,231 37.323 35 218.672 Sept. 159 161,937 4 9,337 23 47,147 
Dec. 57,620 38,802 23 237.467 Oct. 282 367,393 21 29,307 305 216,901 
1947 Nov. 152 270,379 28 39,502 3 10,233 
Dec. 199 287,167 57 41,757 26 52,096 
Tan, 102,080 45,328 43 294,191 , 
Feb 30,318 40,983 1,253 283,479 1947: 
Mar. 40,437 43,104 509 280,812 Jan. 183 252,580 37 29,087 36 71,252 
Apr. $5,976 43,818 0 292,970 Feb. 27¢ 300,828 36 44,629 17 39,679 
May $2,738 43,018 0 330,960 Mar. 137 158,530 190 112,132 vA | 28,898 
June 57,055 42,529 311 345,175 Apr. 85 106,783 178 86,923 31 48,178 
uly $7,243 40,389 421 131,624 May 212 208,440 524 259,745 86 164,611 
Aug. 44 672 47,289 191 130,040 June 76 63,612 83 37,314 47 88,420 
Ser:. 40,447 50,522 174 121,833 July 19 24,444 287 122,677 22 50,204 
y rama Aug. 151 159,338 143 78,357 19 46,667 
Source: 1936-40, U. S. Department of. Commerce; 1941 to date, Civilian -—- 
Production Administration, Source: U..S. Department of Commerce. 
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TECHNICAL 
DATA FILE 
for 
RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS 





@ Gives complete informa- 
e tion on properties and 
Typical Uses of characteristics of SONNE- 
SONNEBORN BORN Petrolatums, sug- 
Petrolatums ° gesting adaptability to 
Softening and’ © wide range of applica- 
_ Blasticizing = @-=s tions. Highest quality—a 
onPeremeas  § @ type for every service. 
Reduction of internal @ Prompt delivery. 
— e@ Mail. phone or wire order, 
TT ve or write for Technical 
eads ® Data File F-203 (Dept. 
Vehicle for slcerin @ R.A). for Rubber Manu- 
@ facturers. 


SONNEBORN 
PETROLATUMS U.S. P. 


White Oil and Petrolatum Division 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


DEVELOPING BASIC MATERIALS FOR BASIC INDUSTRIES 


IS NON-TOXIC 
IS ODORLESS 


WILL NOT CLOG 
SPRAY GUNS 


Send for Your 
Sample Today 








PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 


1997 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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Improved Type! 


Attrition Mills for grinding all types of material. Adjustable 
for coarse or fine grinds. Hard iron grinding plates. Capaci- 
ties to your requirements. Robinson Processing Equipment is 
designed by engineers whose reputation is founded upon 
Inquiries invited. 


doing things right. Literature available. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Plant: Muncy, Pa. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 

















@ Specially designed for the rubber and plastics industries where 
speed and ease of operation are essential to low cost production. 


@ May be used for production runs or laboratory control work. 


@ Available with any number of openings. Steam heated platens 
available at a slight extra cost. arger platens and motor-driven 
hydraulic power units also available. 


@ This M & N Press features 

Visual temperature indicator 

Electrically heated thermostatically controlled platens 
Dual Pressure hand pump 

Compactness 

Large platen area 

All steel construction 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SIZE OF BASE ...... 16” x 12” DAYLIGHT OPENING ....10” 
OVERALL HEIGHT ....... BE” gw SUR oc cscccvccccccccecs » 
PLATEN SIZE ........ 12” x 12” RAM DIAMETER ......... 5” 

APACITY 2... ce eeeees 30 ton APPROX. WEIGHT ...400 Ibs. 


M&N MACHINE TOOL WORKS, INC. 
148 Orono Street Clifton, N. J. 
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Synthetic Rubber Reclaimed Rubber 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) (Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Quantities in Long Tons) 














Stocks On Stocks On 
Hand at End ——Consumption H at End 
, . : ; ; a ) — and at End 
Year Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period Year Production Tons % to Crude * Exports of Period 
| } Q : PT e799 17 cn <7 - : 
+94 8,38 6,259 72 1,702 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
aan 2,434 17.651 1.419 4,612 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
43 231,72 170.891 18.148 41.568 1938 122,401 120.8 7 7403 23. 
- 2 / l 18, 56 ‘ 122,400 20,800 27.6 7,403 23,000 
beg: 62,630 11,043 66,670 104,266 142,927 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12,611 25,250 
++ $2 373 0,407 693,580 83,778 203.454 1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
: ’ 440 \ ? 761.699" 72,921 114,963 194 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1946: 1942 286,007” 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
Mar 60.363 1 420 74.214 17.707 115.310 943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
Apr 66.014 6 7 703 12272 101°510 1944 260,6314 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
i 70.703 2.87 o ose 422 . 4 > : ce 
May 66.044 f 70.914 13.102 93.447 1945 eeevee> 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
June 63,388 " 62,899 = 161 94°095 1946 15.6 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
July 63,176 ; 54,562 3175 101.007 945: 
Aug 64.300 634 61.486 217 103.076 Dec. 1). 632 1590 30.5 20] 28,155 
Sept 63,705 1.031 58,798 2.480 108,840 1946 
Oct 62,086 1,149 60,729 474 110,913 Jan 24,458 22,031 253 29,099 
Nov 60,30 294 7,794 1,781 113,556 Feb 23,187 20,702 1.368 30,216 
De 62,648 902 53.453 1,857 114,963 Mar. 25,136 22.075 1841 31,436 
1949 Apr 23,930 22,396 238 31,732 
" 5 7 ] > 570 cc 
ae 62.102 58.764 5 250 115.655 May - 322 22,162 1,338 33,554 
Feb 125 ) §3.321 > 166 119.91 > June 24,88 21,725 416 35,295 
“* am - ' . e 9? | 7 7¢ ‘ z¢ 2 
Mar 57,478 $5,514 704 121,322 july os 708 Sg rr =f 55742 
Apr 0,117 54,333 357 116,829 Aug. 25,798 24,566 1,093 5,742 
, a= dI4 , ,O2 > 2 05 2 7141 ~~ = 
May 190 069 12.692 433 105.291 1? 56 23,715 579 ; 404 
Tune 35.681 4? 580 ) IRG 97.612 ct ~+y : £6,/06 y Age 19? 34,261 
- - Me + “» Nov 24,748 24.385 25.6 1.108 33.516 
Tuly ) ‘ 37 603 412 97,728 D + 4 ear > ’ 
Aug 12,901 29 O01 525 91°28 € 4 3,597 25. { 33 666 
Sept 10,518 $1,777 343 79,128 947 
Jar 27,715 26.¢€ 1,44 30,053 
Source: Civilian Production Administration Feb 25,484 27.3 42 27 417 
Notes: (1) These Agures are revised from time to time and the latest Mar. 26,157 26.8 1,268 31,940 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures | Apr. 25,066 25.5 1,073 33,527 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants May 21,908 23.1 1,271 37,145 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated * Includes year-end adjustment of June 21,283 25.0 1,200 39,598 
384 tons to cover non-reporting companies July 20,433 26.8 1,052 39.704 
— Aug 21,093 24.4 1,414 40,130 
——— = Sept 23,879 25.9 902 38,938 





Synthetic Rubber—By Type Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Civilian Pro 


duction Administration 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 























available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
N 8 natural and synthetic rubber. (°) Includes 893 tons of imports (¢) Ir 
ivew . upply | cludes 67 tons of rmports. (*) Includes 21 tons of imports 
GR-S GR-M GR.I Buna N 
Buna S ( Neoprene) (Butyl) Types Total . . . 
1942 ght 5,956 ae 9,734 22,434 Automobile Production in U. S. 
4 5, Of fd 14, / 231,722 
1944 679,949 6.66 10,2 16,812 773.673 *_ #¥e . 
1945 724'8 ‘Se 398 7871 830°780 (Civilian Production Only) 
1946 613,408 47.766 80.823 5.738 747.735 
Passenger Passenger 
’ . Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars [rucks Total 
Consumption EE EE marrage ; wo OE Si = ee a eae 
94? 71, : - —. 1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 
tay vas av? vere 22 8,217 17,651 1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1943 Peel 66,2 304 12,405 170,891 1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1944 495 5 $6,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 220.814 133,083 353,897 
194 600, ' $ 394 43,01 } 8,029 693,580 1934 2.177.919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4.501 4.501 
1946 632,126 14,35 ),228 ,988 761,699 1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124,819 
" 1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 313,643 — 397,435 
Exports 1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2.148.677 930,739 3,079,416 
1942 . 1037 160 1.419 1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 
1943 14,937 » 540 40 631 18,148 1946: 
1944 98 380 4 799 kil $57 104,266 Jan. 56,367 45.033 101,400 July 209,180 87,591 296,771 
1945 6,555 5,837 980 406 83,778 | Feb. 57.784 34,914 92,698 Aug. 247,261 7,881 345,142 
1946 68.763 642 495 1,020 72.920 | Mar. 85,810 37,636 123,446 Sept. 232,280 95.658 327.938 
’ = Apr. 132,631 80,762 213,393 Oct. 283,586 107,154 390,74 
Stocks at End of Period May 166,942 75,373 242,315 Nov. 269,081 100,892 369,973 
- June 141,090 60,038 201,128 Dex 266,665 107,616 374,281 
1942 1,050 1,786 ‘ 1,772 4,612 ere 
1943 30,975 6.415 1.035 3 143 41.568 1947: 
1944 116,130 11,739 9,892 5,166 142,927 Jan 246,605 99,818 346,423 July 279,631 97,814 377,445 
1945 170.571 > 703 18,378 4.802 203.454 Feb 267,015 105,042 372,057 Aug. 261,158 86,509 347 ,667 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3.532 114,963 Mar 301,525 118,234 419,759 Sept. 307,879 110,805 418,684 
: Apr 314,765 106,984 421,749 Oct. seen ; 
Source: Civilian Production Administration May 284,357 96,430 380,787 le. ceceses Sawebs 
Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest June 307,124 91,810 398,934 Dec 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures a ; , 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association ; 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy 
> >. 
Gasoline Consumption ; , 
Rim Production 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Jan 40.370 46.190 49.216 36.085 47.540 $2,008 51,186 57,119 Passenger Car 1,025,880 780,291 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,098,469 
Feb 37'557 42.782 421666 36.274 47.754 48.856 47.889 50,551 Truck & Bus 5,298,603 4,949,004 6,391,441 6,486,652 5,939,244 
ine 44.607 49572 50,820 41.586 52.263 55.364 56,801 59.947 Agricultural | 74,900 301,997 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 
Apr. 47.683 55.879 490.554 48.177 50,005 59,024 62.045 64,140 Earth Mover 1,814 945 703 1,308 5.520 
May $2,946 60,121 53,212 49,828 54,230 60,748 66,774 70,865 - . 7 409 2° 2 ; -4 229 on " 
Tune 55.459 59.062 50.077 §2.325 54.266 60,580 63,221 71.329 Total 6,521,197 6,032,237 9.138.362 12,434,237 22,739,225 
uly 53,865 63,906 $606 49.867 55,119 66,170 69,044 73,441 — - _ 1947 —_ 
Aug 55.346 63.575 48,793 51.880 55,618 70,058 66,701 72,089 July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
Sept $2,297 59.768 50,093 49,707 56,318 64,529 62,216 Passenger Car 1,665,587 1,482,922 1,898,907 ‘ 
Oct 53.807 58,412 50,094 53,111 53,154 55,708 66,598. Truck & Bus 599,064 571,236 572,236 
Nov. 49.074 54.670 $0,729 50,703 54,967 53,543 61,315 . Agricultural 177,163 181,107 201,285 
Dec 46,413 53.568 39.250 48,695 52,250 49,745 61,043 ; Earth Mover 1,751 775 1,436 
Total 589,424 667, $89,110 568,238 633,482 696,333 734,833 Total 2,443,565 2,236,040 2,673,864 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 
RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


¢ All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address 
“Contimac” New York 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 


France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 


ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Manchester, England 





Telephone 
WoOrth 2-1650 


IMPLE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 
width desired. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 


¢ Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the siotted knife and 

to the cut. 

e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

*Autematic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 71-5547 














y MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY—FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 

The knowledge and experience of Carey 

Research Laboratories in using these prod- 

ucts in chemical formulations are available 

) upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








RUBBER & PLASTIC 


Machinery Repaired and Rebuilt 


A Complete Machine Shop 
and Welding Service for: 


MILLS — CALENDERS — EXTRUDERS —- MIXERS 
PRESSES—SHEETERS—EMBOSSERS—STEAM PLATES 
SPEED REDUCERS—VULCANIZERS—LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


RELIABLE WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
2014 Union Turnpike North Bergen, N. J. 





























COLORS for RUBBER 
| Red Iron Oxides 
| Green Chromium Oxides 
| Green Chromium Hydroxides 
| ” 
Reinforcing Fillers 

and Inerts 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


























New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4” .5" . 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 


Original Re Inventory 
Equip place Produc End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1945 (total) 19,263 9400 514 50,183 $9,362 8,196 
Passenger Car 17,063 26.036 948 44,047 43,256 7,054 
Truck and Bus 2.2 3.370 66 6.136 6,1/ 1,142 
1936 (total) 21,44¢ 10,866 1.073 53,385 56.041 10,717 
Passenger Car 18,941 26,999 644 46.584 49.013 9.991 
Iruck and Bus 2,50 +867 429 6,801 7,028 1,426 
1937 (total 2.353 9 B86 246 53.485 53.310 10,383 
Passenger (Car 20.0 6.177 696 46,928 46,497 8,745 
Truck and Bus 2,298 1.709 550 6,557 6,813 1,638 
1938 (total) ] 6 10.567 049 43,132 40.907 8.451 
Passenger Car 10,086 7,104 580 37,770 35,789 6.93 
iruck and Bus 1.430 1463 469 5,362 5,118 1,514 
1939 (total) 18.208 2 279 57,509 57.613 8.665 
Passenger Car 15,742 13.4 607 49,820 49.933 7,108 
Truck and Bus 2,466 ‘. 672 7,689 7,680 1,557 
1940 (total > 252 ; 146 1.176 58.774 59.186 9,127 
Passenger Car + 560 3 411 50.874 $0,965 7,270 
Truck and Bus 692 +443 765 7,900 8,221 1,857 
1941 (total) 172 } 429 66.164 61 40 4,436 
Passenger Car F. ; ) Re 54,560 50.392 3.165 
Truck and Bus 4,925 5,776 903 11,604 11,148 1,271 
1942 (total) 6.680 8.872 207 15,759 15,351 6,247 
Passenger Car 910 2,734 38 3,682 2,790 4.432 
Truck and Bu 770 6.138 169 12,077 12,561 1,815 
1943 (total) 6,128 18,547 225 24,900 0,423 1,883 
Passenger Car 82 606 71 10.759 7,620 1.132 
Truck and Bu ' 1 94 ; 14,141 12,803 751 
1944 (total) 6,654 6,439 63 33.356 33.446 2.013 
Passenger Car 08 18 ) 8,668 18,819 1,218 
Truck and Bu 6,446 . ) 133 14,688 14,627 795 
1945 (total 9R4 16.479 04 42.967 44,524 3077 
Passenger Cat 1 é 22 «=—«: 26, R00 820 , 
Truck and Bus 4.869 | 282 16,1¢ 16,324 863 
1946 (total) 15,31 65,490 82.312 82.298 448 
Passenger Car 11,08¢ 1.684 653 66,423 66,466 1,763 
Truck and Bus 4 4 06 859 15,889 15,832 685 
1947 
May (total . +917 +61 7,283 8.104 6,42¢ 
Passenwer Car 1.603 4 OR7 190 5190 t 6 5.039 
Truck and Bus 402 820 171 1,393 1,578 1,387 
June (total) 2.1 94 302 7.526 7.583 6,345 
‘assenger Ca? 1.716 1.34 14¢ 6,207 6,10 4,834 
Truck and Bus $14 19 1S¢ 1 210 1,481 1.511 
luly (total) 1,97 30 236 7.441 6,790 5,838 
Passenger Car l, / 4.481 123 6.112 5.475 4.284 
Truck and Bus 467 113 1.329 1.315 1.554 
August (total) 1,723 5.451 276 7,520 7.165 5.464 
Passenger Car 1.414 4.638 122 6,175 5,820 3,905 
Truck and Bus 379 81 154 1,346 1.345 1.560 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, In 








Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 


(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 
e Cotton — Rayon and Nylon »—, 
Tire Chafer and Tire Tire Cord 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other 
Not Fabric rire Not Tire 
Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total 
1943 
Tan.-Mar 11,15 34,287 7,819 53,261 564 9,833 10,397 
Apr.-June 11,625 34,684 8,549 $4,858 1,253 10,185 11,438 
Tuly-Sept 15,754 36,854 618 62,226 1,220 9.184 10,404 
Oct.-Dex 15.928 $2,639 10.464 69,031 1,806 12.055 13.861 
Total $4.462 148,464 36,450 239,376 4,843 41,257 46,100 
1944 
Jan,.-Mar 17,135 $2,783 11,452 71,370 1,812 15,830 17,642 
Apr.-June 17,587 40,580 11.499 69,666 1,353 19,586 20,939 
July Sept 16,653 38,462 11,055 66,170 1,299 25,915 27,21 
Oct.- Dex 12,982 34,107 10,948 $8,037 2,773 33,630 36,403 
Total 64,357 155,932 44.954 265,243 7,237 94,961 102,198 
1945; 
Jan.-Mar 16,671 43,835 12,306 72,812 3,726 37,777 41,503 
Apr.-June 16,044 42,383 13,604 72,031 4,064 42,476 46,540 
July-Sept. 15,136 38,158 14,122 67,416 3.549 42,606 46,155 
Oct.- Dec 15,514 36,442 13,573 65,529 a 47,734 47,734 
Total 63,365 160,818 $3,605 277,788 11,339 170,593 181,932 
1946 
Jan.-Mar 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 a 51,208 51,208 
Apr.-June 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 §2,511 
July-Sept 17,279 39,259 18,787 75,325 5,102 46,932 52,034 
Oct.-Dec 20,660 42,668 21,708 85,036 5,858 50,589 56,447 
Total 74,689 161,50) 74,363 310,553 10,960 201,240 212,200 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 

Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics. 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 








cr Shipments— + 
Original Re- Inventory 
Equip- place- Produc- End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1935 19,218 28,095 754 48,067 47,879 8,231 
1936 21,514 32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
prea 22,464 29,554 749 52,767 52,373 10,312 
1938 11,515 28,134 644 40,293 37,848 8,166 
1939 18,190 31,998 1,002 51,190 50,649 7,036 
1940 22,172 29,070 972 52,214 52,237 7,017 
1941 24,722 33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 4,686 
1942 n.a. n.a. n.a 13,958 12,568 5,742 
1943 6,183 12,373 176 18,732 15,260 2,584 
1944 6,461 19,739 190 26,390 26,750 2,823 
1945 6,119 33,161 408 39,688 41,102 3,671 
1946 15,327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
1947: 
Jan. 1,922 5,085 181 7,188 8,720 5,075 
Feb 2,129 3,988 171 6,289 7,841 6,621 
Mar 2,460 3,740 266 6,466 7,921 8,050 
Apr 1,897 3,510 324 5,731 7,093 9,480 
May 1,980 3,268 323 5,571 5,752 9,772 
June 2,154 3,364 260 5,779 5,440 9,252 
July . : . 1,970 4,051 196 6,216 4,542 7,909 
Aug 1,792 4,509 197 6,499 5,179 6,937 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
n.a.—Not available 
* . 
Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 
Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1910 288 141 206.60 1929 26% 15 20.55 
1911 184 114 141.30 1930 161 714 11.98 
1912 140 108 121.60 1931 85% 4% 6.17 
1913 113 59 82.04 1932 1% 2 3.49 
1914 93 Sé 65.33 1933 9% 2% 5.96 
1915 79 58 65.85 1934 15% 8% 12.92 
1916 102 Ss 72.50 1935 13% 10 12.37 
1917 90 52 72.23 1936 23 ] 5 16.41 
1918 70 40 60.15 1937 26% 14 19.3 
1919 57 38 48.70 1938 17 #s 10% 14.64 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1939 24 1443 7.57 
1921 21% 11 16.36 1940 24 18% 20.10 
1922 28% 13% 17.50 1941 24% 19 22.40 
1923 37% 24% 29.45 1942 22% 2 22.50 
1924 10% 17% 26.20 1943 22 22 22.50 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 88Y4 36% 48.50 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1946 22 22 22.50 
1928 41% 17 22.48 
Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 


pound for non-war uses. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 











1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Jan. 11,19 10.66 19.85 21.34 20.76 22.36 25.49 32.58 
Feb. 11,10 10.87 20.05 21.61 21.34 22.29 26.57 33.91 
Mar. 10.90 11.08 20.42 21.98 21.65 22.43 27.52 35.89 
Apr 10.89 11.48 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 
May 10.33 12.97 20.88 21.97 21.63 23.30 28.17 36.51 
June 10.72 14.66 19.78 21.92 22.31 23.42 29.89 37.83 
July 10.42 16.55 20.27 21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 
Aug 9.84 17.06 19.45 21.09 22.11 23.10 36.31 34.83 
Sept 9.69 17.94 19.62 21.10 22.10 23.25 37.59 32.21 
Oct. 9.62 17.31 19.79 21.00 22.32 23.85 36.79 32.39 
Nov. 9.97 17.21 20.21 20.32 22.13 24.71 31.50 
Dec 10.18 18.09 20.55 20.32 22.28 25.21 33.03 
Average for 
Year 10.40 14.66 20.16 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 
J . . 
Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Textile 
and Paper Molding and 
Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
and Film * Resins » Materials All Other » ¢ 
1946 $2,080 11,673 61,852 27,083 
1947 
Jan. 6,197 1,237 6,802 3,097 
Feb. 5,131 892 5,345 2,255 
Mar 5,853 1,142 6,922 3,081 
Apr 5,981 1,425 6,890 2,021 
May 4,431 1,432 5,777 1,486 
June 3,915 1,084 4,937 1,611 
July 3,722 1,537 4,567 1,747 
Aug 4,105 1,650 4;826 2,336 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 
glass sheeting; (b) Resin content; (c) Includes Adhesives, but excludes 


data for protective coating resins. 
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GUARANTEED 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


ners, voces, OPA 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 

























HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 








319 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


NEWARK 5. N. J. 
CABLE: “URME" 























3 | 
mae DAILY cme 
That is indispensable 


to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE | | “airreadtitive 


Established (1915) © pened 
23-25 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. oo | NON-DETERIORATING 


featuring ee Wier 


MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS || PRODUCTS CO. 
; Write for F ree Trial Service 2 seara a. | ™ PA. 


























pc ALL TYPES OF 


43 Yeors ' Share Edge 


in St. Lovis 
















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 


| For RUBBER 
| M1 From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








| CUTTING DIES 











* - Alse on improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 














INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY, NEW YORK NY 





) ar -Wilel, FN Ge fe))), eli G.“ae 174 mae) 





LoSolle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missoun 











JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire MANDRELS 
braided type. Prompt shipment. NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 



























SO a OOM OR 





SINCE 1880 






‘BUTENE POLYMERS 






























© Saas SHIELD LININGS STOCKY SeeaTS for data, write to 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
Sanat waa" Siwscteeeaanas® | ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
H 
RUBBER DAM & sumetth= Gamat * | | 245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
RAND RUBBER CO 2 eeones Saw. | nN CY Fm FS a. ae 
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Rubber Industry Employment, 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours 


Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 
and Index (1939 = 100) 








1946 _ 1947 ——— 
All Rubber Rubber All Rubber Rubber 
Products Tires & Tubes Products Tires & Tubes 
Month Number Index Number Index Number Index Number Index 
fan. 209 172.7 a9 182.4 240 198.8 110 203.5 
‘eb. 214 177.1 101 187.3 240 198.2 109 201.2 
Mar. 220 181.5 104 191.6 238 196.5 108 199.2 
Apr. 217 179.1 104 192.8 234 193.5 106 195.0 
May 217 179.7 105 193.4 223 184.2 102 188.7 
fu 221 182.9 106 195.8 219 118 
uly 214 177.0 99 183.1 212 115 
Aug 223 184.0 103 189.9 214 
Sept. 229 189.1 107 197.0 
Oct. 236 194.8 110 204.0 
Nov. 240 198.8 112 207.0 
Dec 242 200.1 112 206.3 
Payrolls — Production Workers + Rolls 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) 
1945 1946 — 1947— -~—~ 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
[oe 323.2 342.4 290.1 272.6 386.3 361.2 
‘eb 323.6 339.8 292.1 271.9 385.0 357.7 
Mar. 315.4 301.9 298.2 281.1 374.3 343.2 
Apr. 315.9 306.0 319.7 312.9 383.9 359.2 
ay 299.8 288.6 322.1 314.2 371.2 349.0 
June 304.3 193.8 331.4 318.3 363.4 341.3 
July 298.7 286.8 321.4 304.3 
Aug. 231.3 211.4 336.9 311.2 
Sept. 231.3 211.4 363.9 348.9 
Oct 254.2 239.8 361.3 346.1 
Nov. 257.8 240.2 377.4 360.3 
Dec. 275.5 256.7 392.2 368.9 
7 . 
Wages — Average Weekly Earnings 
— 1945 —, - 1946 ~ ~ 1947. 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
oe $54.49 $64.29 $46.71 $50.29 $54.03 $59.78 
‘eb. 54.40 64.04 46.05 49.21 59.90 
Mar. 50.62 57.29 46.46 49.72 58.05 
Apr. 51.93 59.75 49.67 54.77 61.64 
May 50.09 57.32 49.82 54.72 61.12 
June 51.45 59.20 50.45 54.82 61.35 
July 51.81 9.59 50.60 56.11 62.0 
Aug 46.76 52.81 $1.03 55.42 r 61.29 
Sept. 47.20 53.59 53.69 $9.89 
Oct. 45.57 49.48 51.74 57.38 
Nov. 44.68 47.78 52.93 58.87 
Dec. 45.48 48.54 54.63 60.46 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings 
pm 1945 -_ 1946, —1947 wing 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. $1.151 $1.317 $1.121 $1.255 $1.330 $1.511 
‘eb 1.149 1.314 1.129 1.266 1.331 1.517 
Mar 1,117 1.260 1.138 1.275 1.330 1.512 
Apr 1.136 1.294 1.232 1.414 1.397 1.608 
May 1.132 1.284 1.266 1.446 1.416 1.622 
June 1.140 1.307 1.283 1.461 1.419 1.615 
uly 1.138 1.296 1.292 1.472 146 640 
Aug. 1.119 1.269 1.295 1.474 $44 1.641 
Sept 1.098 1.243 1.323 1.507 | 
Oct 1.100 1.231 1.313 1.492 
Nov 1.112 1.249 1.322 1.503 
Dec 1.113 1.247 1.331 1.513 | 


Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker 


Month 


January 
‘ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
Tune 


source 
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1945 
47 
47 
45 
45 
+4. 


45 


Nh Nw ww 


1946 


41.7 
40.8 
40.8 
40.3 
19.4 
19 3 


1947 
40.¢ 
40.6 
59.8 


Month 

Tuly + 

August +1 
September ; 
October 41 


November 40 
December 4 


Indexes of Production, Shipments and 


Inventory 
For The Rubber Industry 


Production 1935-1939 = 100 
(Based on man-hours) 


Month 1945 1946 1947 Month 1945 1946 1947 

Jan. 247 215 247 July 218 211 207 

Feb. 247 216 246 Aug. 193 221 208 

Mar. 236 221 239 Sept. 172 234 

Apr. 233 219 234 Oct 191 234 

May 224 215 220 Nov. 192 243 

June 222 218 216 Dec. 205 252 

Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 

(Based on $ Value) 

Jan. 311 229 290 July 274 268 

Feb. 351 242 315 Aug. 28 

Mar. 351 260 322 Sept. 00 311 

Apr. 356 282 311 Oct. 260 33 

May 333 228 300 Nov. 212 13 

June 333 93 301 Dec. 292 : 

Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 

(Based on $ Value) 

Jan. 170.6 173.7 238.0 July 8 

Feb. 176.7 179.9 250.0 Aug. 182.4 198.0 

Mar. 175.5 186.4 262.0 Sept. 177.4 204. 

Apr. 175.3 198.5 273.0 Oct. 167.7 212 

May 1783 195.5 282.0 Nov. 167.1 215. 

June 178.7 192.4 291.0 Dec. 169.0 16.0 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1940 1941 1942 1943 44 94¢ 
Asphalt * 
Short tons 22,772 20,536 22,263 6,5 89 485 28,715 
% of total 9 0.6 0.6 6 0.5 0.7 
Barite ( Barvtes) 
Short tons 4,283 9.200 6.334 8.000 ) ) 
% of total 3 4.2 3.6 3.9 4 
Carbon Black 
Short tons 155,090 219.751 147,974 236,737 rf 40 470.7 
of total 58.5 68.2 65.8 75.2 78.7 78.9 74 
( lay, K volit 
Short tons > 64 7.055 51.334 50.964 > 522 36 162 
% of total 1] 11.6 5.1 5.5 f 1.7 12.3 
Clay, Fire & Stoneware 
Short tons 0,104 9.000 5,000 10.259 7.16 7.800 2.95 
of total 0.4 0.2 0.1 2 1 ( 0) 
Lead Sulfate, Basi 
Short tons 128 200 9 ; 68 
% of total 2.1 1.9 1.1 2.3 4.2 
Lime 
Short tons 1,879 3.058 1,381 039 634 7.171 3.193 
by A f total N.05 0.02 05 
Litharge 
Short 0 3,968 3.460 4,302 23 1.864 2.131 
% of tota 8 3.3 3.8 g ; 2 “¥ 
I ithoy ne 
Short tons 387 547 1,047 1.078 72 77 1.607 
Oo tot il 2 a] 1s x . ar | 
Mica, Gt d 
Short te 731 476 754 c 7 7 
£ ty ? Rg 0 7 t » 7 , 
S) 
Short ms 63.000 0,008 t 798 
t t 2.4 1.4 8 2 
Tak b 
Sho t 2 8.114 40.48 2.9 758 é Qi 
% of total 0.0 13.9 10 1.8 f 14.4 
Zinc Oxide 
Short tor 7 7 10,429 52.717 67 898 } 2 y i R 776 
f total 62.8 63.4 53.0 47.4 d¢ 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid products of less than penetration 


(>) Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. * Nevised 
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Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds. 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CC. STOUGHTON, MASS. 











Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND II, OHIO 











GRANULATED CORK 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 























HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


yvenu 


Pa 


BUILDER 


URING EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNERS G 
BELT MANUFAC 


ENGINEERING SPECIAL 


FACILITIES FOR 
Ww 








Something New Has Been Added 


Staberlan “XL” 
for HEAT stability 




















STABELAN “XL” retains all the fine light- 
stabilizing qualities of ““A’’, and has in addition 
HEAT STABILITY. 

Write us for samples and outline of properties. 
Confirm our claims with outstanding authorities 


in the plastic field. 


Don’t be satisfied with second-rate plastic 


products — use STABELAN “XL”. 


STABELAN CHEMICAL CO. 
P.O. Box 665 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 























MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 


THE OWNERSHIP, 
REQUIRED BY THE 
1912, AS AMENDED BY 


STATEMENT OF 
TION, ET¢ 
AUGUST 24, 


1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of THE RUBBER AGE, published monthly 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October, 1947. 

State of New York ( os 

County of New York j§ : 
Before me, a notary public in and for the state and céunty aforesaid, 


ersonally appeared Peter P. Pinto, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Rubber 
Age and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), to wit 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 


editor, managing 


editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Editor, M. E. Lerner, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Peter P. Pinto, 250 W 
57th St., New York 19, N { 


é Phat the owner 15 (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
f indi- 


must be 


stockholders owning or 


tock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un 
incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi 
vidual member, must be giver?) 

Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. ¥.3; P Palmerton, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y Earl D 
Osborn, 40 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N M. E. Lerner, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. ¥ 

[hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 

wning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
r other securities are 

i ne 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 


stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 


where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 


mut aiso, in ises 

the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given: also that the tid two paragraphs contain statements embracing 


belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
holders who do not appear upon the 
securities in a capacity 


knowledge and 
stockholders and security 


ifiant’s full 
inder which 


hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him 

PETER P. PINTO, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day cf September, 1947. 
SEAL) HERMAN CASAROFF, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30th, 1949.) 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


Crude Rubber 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Rubber Chemicals 





BOSTON — 79 Milk St. — MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











LL 


TRIMMING MACHINES 


FOR HEELS, SOLES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


“DRY ICE’-ROTARY 


TUMBLERS & WASHING EQUIPMENT 
FOR DEFLASHING MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 
P.O. Box 242 PHONES 3-6287, 3-7176 Canton 1, Ohio 
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== CLASSIFIED WANT ADS ——» 


RATES: If heading is to set on arate line, count it as 10 words if light 
face type is a or 8 A s if bold type is used. 

Display or Classified advertisements in rders: $10.00 per column 
inch; marimum, 85 words per inch. 
















All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 


we gee, werd ta Bets face (pe—deinkuam, 05.00 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
Positions Wanted : on contract. Send check with copy. 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 
When Box Number is used, add $ words to word count. charge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. _Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED—(Continued) 








RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen years of research OPENING AT TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, 
and factory experience wants to work with om ——— plant, Massachusetts for Assistant Sales Manager on molded and 
r technical sales, domesti or toreign travel. speaks severa anguages . 
Gucntiy. Ph.D. Good appearance and pereenciity, Single. Bex 2483, extruded rubber products. Excellent opportunity for man 


experienced in this field. Address TYER RUBBER COM- 
PANY, Andover, Massachusetts. 
CALENDER ROOM SUPERINTENDENT, with twenty years experi- | ——— 


Ruseer Ace 





ence in rubber and vinyl resins, seeks position with responsible firm. Ad- ENGINEER, age twenty- -five to forty, with some mechan- 
Gress Box 2558, Russea Acs ical gods production and engineering experience. This is 
EXECUTIVE RUBBER CHEMIST: Twenty years experience in direc- an unusual opportunity in mechanical rubber products of a 
tion, coordination, and pursuit of research-developments through production, highly specialized nature. Extensive experience not abso- 
specifications, and controls Rubber compounding; latex processing sponge lutely necessary. Address Box 2586, RUBBER AGE 
and dipped Development of synthetic organic chemicals Excellent col- _ . ae. 
legiate training Recent Technical Director available immediately. Location 
immaterial Address Box 2589, Rusper Ace . 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, thirty-nine, married. Graduate Chemical INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Engineer Five years Chief Chemist in insulated wire and cable plant. | 


Also some experience in drug sundries and molded goods. Desires responsi- . . . . 
ble position. Address Box 2590, Russer Ace. A prominent rubber manufacturing company 1S seeking 
ae ye nat mall B.S., thirty, five years rene spagstonee in a top flight chief industrial engineer to head up industrial 
and small tires, de res. postion with a future in a. progressive company if engineering department. 
aboratory or technical sales Address = 2592, UBBER AGE . . ‘. p 
. ———. | Essential requirements: Engineering graduate; 30-40; 
CHEMIST, B.S., has good record with large concerns Able to tackle . oge . e 
aay prebiem im coments, pressure-coneltive tapes, coating sheet goods. If an intensified background in methods, time study and 
there is any room for improvement in your product or contemplated product, ° . . . . 
I could help you. Experienced on spreaders and coating machines. | Sslary, wage incentives in the rubber industry; strength in han- 
$350 per month Address Box 2594, Ruspper Acer " e . 
—————— | dling of union matters and grievances; a self-starter who 
FORKS IAGE immediately available echanical Engineer, age 
W. Watte Vedere Teatageies MAA skier teers, Ten oe handles people well: a sound knowledge of cost account- 


Formerly Factory Superintendent rubber 


perience on sponge, mechanical, hard, latex; compounding, milling, molding, . . 
. le eubting. New Beebest @- ing and cost reduction problems. 


extruding, trimming, and finishing; transfer 

signs, cost analysis, semi ‘set-up’ material salvage, plant layout and ma- 
chinery maintenance, time study, production control, fuel and power conser- ALSO 
vation, electronic trimming and plug weiching devices Manufacturing 


hea Fes 2 lenlenes TIRE DESIGN ENGINEER 
Should have all-around experience in tire and mold 
HELP WANTED design and related production problems. To take com- 
i nen CHUEEED ce Sareueiy Sruiged tp Se, sumpounding opt proses plete charge of tire design and construction department. 
the imitation leather field. A combination of analytical and research experi- Replies must be explicit and must list all previous em- 


ence would be helpful Excellent opportunity, good salary, right person 


In writing, state full particulars regarding background, age, salary expected ployment and earnings. 

Address Box 2556, Rupper Ace . F . 

" GHINSGIOT Sc caclded calor. qocds caperiaies & hendia pradaction of All replies treated strictly confidential. 

industrial products and drug sundries made to specification. Write fully. 

Address Box 2577, Rt oom Aan : Address Box 2597 RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York (9, WN. Y. 








MOLD ROOM FOREMAN for rubber plant in New York City area 
Small Department needs thoroughly experienced and qualified leader of men 
on small articles. State experience, age, salary requirements, and complete 











information in first letter Address Box 2578, Rupeer Ace 
TECHNICALLY TRAINED PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR with rub * ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT . 
ber footwear or sponge experience. In reply state age, education, details of Mechanical Rubber Goods — 500 
experience, and salary expectd Addrss Wettco Snore Corporation, | CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Waynaville, North Carolina Rubber Background — $5,000 
3 POLYMERIZATION CHEMISTS 
— tc $5,00 








a or Wire for Further Detail 


PRACTICAL CHEMIST | HAY AGENCIES 


\ » W. Washington h.. Chicago 2, Wiinots J 











Must have experience in spread coatings 


and impregnation rubber and resin; emphasis BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


on single and double texture goods, quarter- 








linings, etc. Degrees secondary to ability and We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S 
. ’ Ht on . 2 breakdown. Frank T. Baker Rusper Propucts anp COMPOUNDING, 63 

experience. Good salary, exceptional oppor- Arch Street, Fall River. Mass. 

tunity with long established medium sized | | SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 

company in Metropolitan New York area. Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers. 

Give full details in strict confidence in first Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 

letter to President. Address Box 2585 RUB- _ SERVICE CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, 


Re 


FOR SALE: 5,600 Ibs. GR-I-70 (Buty! rubber) perfect condition, rea- 
sonably priced. Address Box 2573, Rupsper Ace. 


BER AGE. 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 








WANTED 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


30 to 35 GPM. 4500 to 5000 Ibs. 
Arranged with motor drive—3/60/440 Volt motor. 
Address Box 2601, RUBBER AGE 











WANTED: 60” Mill for heavy duty mixing with 125 HP motor. Will 
buy outright or negotiate for exchange for 18” x 30” Farrel Cracker with 
50 HP motor. Address Box 2600, Rupper AGE. 

WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 2596, 
Ruspser AGE. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SHERIDAN 4 POST EMBOSSING MACHINE 
SIZE 56” x 38” or 65” x 44” 


REPLY WITH PRICE AND DETAILS TO BOX 2591 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Complete Rubber Grinding Equipment: 24” Mill, Span 
Grinding Mill, Machinery Builders Rotary Cutter, Rotary Sifting Screen, 
Niagara Magnet, United Blower, Cyclone Dust Arrestor Piping. All above 
complete with motors and electrical equipment. Address Box 2593, 
Rueser AcE. 





FOR SALE: GOOSENECK PRESS New Erie set up never used, 
three 24” x 84” steel platens, two 9” openings, working pressure 2,500 PSI, 
750 tons, steel cylinders and frame. $12,500 f.o.b. Minneapolis. Ad- 
dress Durker-ATwoop Company, 215 Seventh St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: TUBERS. One Nagel 1014” tread tuber, 1931 model, heavy 
duty water-cooled worm and barrel, separate removable die holder, double 
reduction cut steel spur gears, complete with extended base for 100 HP 
motor; entirely rebuilt. One Allen 6” tuber, 1924 model, thoroughly 
rebuilt with new reduction cut spur gears, water-cooled worm and barrel; 
this tuber although an old model is as serviceable as new. One Akron 
Rubber Mold 6” tuber, rebuilt, double reduction cut spur gears and extended 
base for motor; lot of dies and die parts included. One Adamson 6” tuber, 
double reduction cut spur gears, extended base for motor, motor available. 
Address Stewart Botitinc & Company, Inc., 3190 East 65th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses: 32” x 50”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 21” x 24”, 


20”ram, 500 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 36” x 36”, 16” ram, 
200 tons; 26” x 30”, 15” rain, 177 tons; 13” x 19”, 12” ram, 100 tons; 
19” =x 24”, 10° ram, 78 tons; 23” =x 17%, 8° ram, 75 tons; 15° x 15”, 


> 
- 71" o 
/ / 


48S t 

8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, ram, 50 tons; 12” x 13”, 6%” ram, 
42 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 12 tons; 
24” x 24”, 14” ram, 154 tons. Pumps: New Dual Rotary Pumping 
Units; HPM Triplex 1% GPM, 2500#%; Robertson Duplex 1% GPM, 
4000#%; Worthington 2% GPM, 40004; 4 plunger 6 GPM, 2000#%; Watson- 
Stillman Duplex 1 GPM, 2500#. Laboratory Mill 7” x 14” m.d. Labora- 
tory Calender 3-roll 10” x 24”, m.d. No. 3 Royle Perfected m.d. Rubber 
Extruder. National Rubber 24 m.d. Plastic Extruder. W & P Unjacketed 
Sigma Blade Mixer, 100 gal. Laboratory Presses; Hydro-pneumatic and 
Weighted Type Accumulators; q.o.d. Vulcanizers, etc. Highest prices 
paid for your used equipment. Universat Hyprautic MAcHINERY Com- 
PANY, 285 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Twenty Hydraulic Presses 12 x 12 x 42 x 42 single and 
multiple opening, rams up to 24”. One 10 x 20 Mill, reduction drive and 
motor. One 48” x 48” four opening Hydraulic Press. One 9 x 40’ High 
Pressure Vulcanizer with quick opening door. One French Hydro-pneumatic 
Accumulator. 100 gallon and 200 gallon Baker Perkins Heavy Duty 
Jacketed Mixers. Two Royle #'% Tubers. One Southwark 7” x 7’ Hy- 
draulic Accumulator. Miscellaneous Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, Calenders, 
Tubers, etc. CoNnsoLIDATED Propucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Banbury Mixer bodies, No. 9, spray or jack- 
eted types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn 
Banburys, save time. Write, wire or phone INTERSTATE 
WELDING SERVICE, exclusive specialists in Banbury 
Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY ror te RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT OY SeHIGAGO 5. ILLINOIS 
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MACHINERY MERCHANTS 


Rubber and Plastic Machinery 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY-PRODUCTION 


Accumulators Platens 
Aprons Presses 
Boilers, H. P. Pumping Units 
Brakes Pumps 
Calenders Refiners 


Crackers Rolls 
Cylinders Sheeters 


Drive Units Tensile Testers 
Gauges Timers 

Gears Valves 

Mills Vulcanizers 


Mixers Washers 


Complete Plants 
Plant Engineering—Reports——Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


JOHN GRANT, Pres. 


2640 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


Telephones: VICTORY 1232-1233 




















WANTED 


Large financially power- 
FOR CAPITAL STOCK ful diversified organiza- 


tion wishes to add an- 


OR ASSETS other enterprise fo pres- 


RUBBER 
Casn PAID PLANT 


ent holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


ADDRESS: Box 1212 - 1474 Broadway, New York 18,, N. Y. 


’ 




















NEW & REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 
L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 


TRENTON, N.J. © CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 





Our Rebuilding 
Process Remeves 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


1. 


INSPECTED 


2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. 

5. GUARANTEED 


MODERNIZED 


Our New Machines: 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
BRAKES 
PRESSES 
CUTTERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 








Albert & Son, 


Astlett, H. A 
Atlas Electric 


Beacon Co. 


Bonwitt, Eric 


Brown Co 


Caldwell. Co., 


Crude Rubber 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
A. Schulman Inc. Warehouses (Offices in New York) 


AKRON, OHIO 


A. Schulman Inc. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 


OFFICES and PLANTS THRoUGHOUT THE 
Unirep STATES To SERVE THe Worip 


Wherever you are located, whatever you 
may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 
Rubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 
Scrap — the coast to coast organization 
of A. Schulman Inc. is equipped and 
ready to give you efficient service. Just 
call your nearest Schulman office. 


OFFICES: Akron, Ohio * New York City * Boston, Mass 
E. St. Louis, Illinois . Long Beach, California 


WAREHOUSES: Akron, Ohio . E. St. Louis, Hlinois 
Long Beach, California . Jersey City, New Jersey 














790 E. TALLMADCE AVE. AKRON, OHIO 























There’s a new day coming—sure as you're born. New 
products, new processes, new developments are in the 
making—with highest quality basic materials figuring 
prominently in the finished results. 

And heavily counted upon by industry—now as in 
the past—is the broad line of Wrrco basic materials. 
All Witeo products are quality-controlled ... all are 
continually refined and improved whenever possible 
by constant research and pilot plant activities. All are 
made to furnish something of fundamental importance 
to the character of an end-product. 

Let Witco help get your products off to the best 
possible start in the competitive era ahead. Request 
literature and samples. 


WITCO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
CARBON BLACKS - SOFTENERS - EXTENDERS - ACCELERATORS ~ METALLIC STEARATES - PIGMENTS + MINERAL RUBBER - WITCARB R + FILLERS 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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<>? BOSTON « CHICAGO © DETROIT « CLEVELAND + AKRON * LOS ANGELES 
Vv SAN FRANCISCO ° LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





